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THE BURSTING OF THE MONSOON. 


I. 
PALE was the morn, with deep cloud-masses 
hung, 
But ever and anon a fitful ray 
Of watery sunlight pierced the curtain grey ; 
And o’er the plain, long, spectral shadows 
flung. 
Deep lay the dust ; to every leaf it clung, 
And every blade of wan, sun-whitened grass, 
Faint and obscure, as through a smoke- 
dimmed glass, 
All nature showed. Silent was every tongue 
Of — beast and bird, save when some 
ite, 
Circling in far-off spaces of the sky, 
Shrilled loud his melancholy, homeless cry. 
Long, rainless weeks of scorching wind and 
glare 
Had burnt green field and garden brown 
and bare, 
Till all things ached with fierce excess of light. 


Il, 


But far away, across the broad expanse 
Of — sand, wherethrough meandered 
slow 
The shrunken river’s course, I marked a low, 
Long bar of leaden-colored cloud advance 
Swiftly against the wind. With eager glance, 
I watched the curving headlands whitely 
gleam 
Against the nearing darkness. On the 
stream 
Grey ripples shivered, and in spiral dance 
——— whirling rose. The headlands 
rst, 
And then low spits of sand, as in a shroud, 
Were covered by the overwhelming cloud 
That filled half heaven; and now the scent 
at last 
Of longed-for rain I knew; a sudden blast 
Roared through the trees, —and the monsoon 
had burst ! 
Spectator. H. C. I. 


THE ROBINS. 


THEY chose their nook, the bonnie birds, 
Mid the crab-tree’s perfumed snow ; 
And her three blue eggs the brown hen laid 
In her warm soft nest ’neath the blossoms’ 
shade ; 
And patient she kept her watch of love, 
And patient her mate to feed her strove. 
But it’s oh, and it’s oh, for the bonnie birds, 
For a weary wait they had, 
While the hours danced by, ’neath the sweet 
spring sky, 
And the thickets rang where the thrushes sang, 
And the fields were with cowslips clad. 


They hatched their eggs, the bonnie birds, 
By one, by two, by three ; 

And hour by hour each yellow bill 

Gaped wide for the parents’ toil to fill ; 


And the robins, on swift untiring wing, 
Tended each clamorous nestling. 

But it’s oh, and it’s oh, for the bonnie birds, 
For a heavy task was theirs, 

As from morn’s first light to the fall of night 
Still to and fro, on their quest they go, 

Nor ever might cease from cares. 


They tended their young, the bonnie birds, 
Till the counted weeks were past, 
Till the down grew dark upon back and crest, 
And the red turned bright on each little breast ; 
And with chirp and twitter and preen of 
feather, 
The brood hopped out of their nest together. 
And it’s oh, and it’s oh, for the bonnie birds, 
Who had watched and worked their day; 
Worked hour by hour, through sun and shower, 
For their task was done; and then one by one 
The fledgelings flew away ! 
-All The Year Round. 


NIGHTINGALE AND CUCKOO. 


O NIGHTINGALE and cuckoo! it was meet 

That you should come together ; for ye twain 

Are emblems of the rapture and the pain 

That in the April of our life compete, 

Until we know not which is the more sweet, 

Nor yet have learned that both of them are 

vain ! 

Yet why, O nightingale! break off thy strain, 

While yet the cuckoo doth his call repeat ? 

Not so with me. To sweet woe did I cling 

Long after echoing happiness was dead, 

And so found solace. Now, alas! the sting! 

Cuckoo and nightingale alike have fled ; 

Neither for joy nor sorrow do I sing, 

And autumn silence gathers in their stead. 
Cornhill Magazine. ALFRED AUSTIN, 


IN MEMORIAM 
MAJOR-GENERAL SIR GEORGE POMEROY-COLLEY, 
February 27, 1881. 


GENTLE and brave, well skilled in that dread 
lore 

Which mightiest nations dare not to unlearn ; 
Fair lot for thee had leapt from Fortune’s urn, 
Just guerdon of long toil; and more and more 
We deemed was for her favorite in store ; 

Nor failed prophetic fancy to descry 

Wreaths of high praise, and crowns of victory, 
Which in our thought thy brows already wore. 


But He who portions out our good and ill, 

Willed an austerer glory should be thine, 

And nearer to the cross than to the crown. 

Then lay, ye mourners, there your burden 
down, 

And hear calm voices from the inner shrine, 

That whisper, Peace, and say, Be still, be still. 
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SIR GEORGE 


From The Cornhill Magazine. 
SIR GEORGE ETHEREDGE. 


A NEGLECTED CHAPTER OF ENGLISH LITERA- 
TURE. 

THat Sir George Etheredge wrote 
three plays which are now even less read 
than the rank and file of Restoration 
drama, and that he died at Ratisbon, at 
an uncertain date, by falling down the 
stairs of his own house and breaking his 
neck after a banquet, these are the only 
particulars which can be said to be known, 
even to students of literature, concerning 
the career of a very remarkable writer. | 
shall endeavor to show in the following 
pages that the entire neglect of the three 
plays is an unworthy return for the sin- 
gular part they enjoyed in the creation of 
modern English comedy; and I shall be 
able to prove that the one current-anec- 
dote of Etheredge’s life has no founda- 
tion in fact whatever. At the same time 
I shall have the satisfaction of printing, 
mainly for the first time, and from MS. 
sources, a mass of biographical material 
which makes this dramatist, hitherto the 
shadowiest figure of his time, perhaps the 
one poet of the Restoration of whose life 
and character we know the most. The 
information I refer to has been culled 
from two or three fields. Firstly, from 
the incidental references to the author 
scattered in the less-known writings of 
his contemporaries; secondly, from an 
article published in 1750, and from MS. 
notes still unprinted, both from the pen 
of that “busy, curious, thirsty fly” of 
polite letters, the antiquarian Oldys ; but 
mostly, and with far the greatest confi- 
dence, from a volume in the manuscript 
room of the British Museum, entitled 
“The Letterbook of Sir George Ether- 
edge,” while he was envoy extraordinary 
at Ratisbon. This volume, which is. in 
the handwriting of an un-named secre- 
tary, contains drafts of over one hundred 
letters from Etheredge, in English and 
French, a certain number of letters ad- 
dressed to him by famous persons, some 
of his accounts, a Hudibrastic poem on 
his character, and, finally, some extremely 
caustic letters, treacherously written by 
the secretary, to bring his master into 
bad odor in England. I cannot under- 
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stand how so very curious and important 
amiscellany has hitherto been  over- 
looked. It was bought by the British 
Museum in 1837, and, as far as I can 
find out, has been never referred to, or 
made use of inany way. It abounds with 
historical and literary allusions of great 
interest, and, as far as Etheredge is con- 
cerned, is simply a mine of wealth. Hav- 
ing premised so much, | will endeavor to 
put together, as concisely as possible, 
what I have been able to collect from all 
these sources. 

On January 9, 1686, Etheredge ad- 
dressed to the Earl of Middleton an epis- 
tle in octosyllables, which eventually, in 
1704, was printed in his ‘* Works.” Read- 
ers of Dryden will recollect that a letter 
in verse to Sir George Etheredge by that 
poet has always been included in Dryden’s 
poems, and that it begins : — 


To you whe live in chill degree, 
As map informs, of fifty-three, 
And do not much for cold atone 
By bringing thither fifty-one. 


That Etheredge was fifty-one at the 
date of this epistle has hitherto been of 
little service to us, since we could not tell 
when that letter was composed. “The 
Letterbook,” however, in giving us the 
date of Etheredge’s epistle, to which Dry- 
den’s poem was an immediate answer, 
supplies us with an important item. If 
Etheredge was fifty-one in the early 
spring of 1686, he must have been born 
in 1634 or the first months of 1635. He 
was, therefore, a contemporary of Dryden, 
Roscommon, and Dorset, rather than, as 
has always been taken for granted, of the 
younger generation of Wycherley, Shad- 
well, and Rochester. Nothing is known 
of his family. Gildon, who knew him, 
reported that he belonged to an old Ox- 
fordshire family, and, therefore, may 
probably have been a descendant of Dr. 
George Etheredge, the famous Greek and 
Hebrew scholar, who died about 1590, 
and whose family estate was at Thame. 
Oldys very vaguely conjectures that our 
dramatist was educated at Cambridge. 
Gildon states that for a little while he 
studied the law, but adds, what external 
and internal evidence combine to prove, 
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that he spent much of his early manhood 
in France. My own impression is that 
from about 1658 to 1663 he was princi- 
pally in Paris. His French, in prose and 
verse, is as fluent as his English; and 
his plays are full of allusions that show 
him to be intimately at home in Parisian 
matters. What in the other Restoration 
playwrights seems a Gallic affectation 
seems nature in him. My reason for sup- 
posing that he did not arrive in London 
at the Restoration, but a year or two 
later, is that he appears to have been 
absolutely unknown in London until his 
“ Comical Revenge ” was acted ; and also 
because he shows in that play an acquaint- 
ance with the new school of French com- 
edy. He seems to have possessed means 
of his own, and to have lived a thoroughly 
idle life, without aim or ambition, until, in 
1664, it occurred to him, in his thirtieth 
year, to write a play. 

At any critical moment in the develop- 
ment of a literature, events follow one 
another with such headlong speed, that I 
must be forgiven if I am a little tiresome 
about the sequence of dates. According 
to all the bibliographers, old and new, 
Etheredge’s first play was “She Would if 
She Could,” 1668, immediately followed 
by “ The Comical Revenge,” first printed 
in 1669. If this were the case, the claim 
of Etheredge to critical attention would 
be comparatively small. Oldys, however, 
mentions that he had heard of, but never 
seen, an edition of this latter play of 
1664. Neither Langbaine, Gildon, or any 
of their successors. believe in the ex- 
istence of such a quarto, nor is a copy to 
be found in the British Museum. How- 
ever, I have been so fortunate as to pick 
up two copies of this mythical quarto of 
1664, the main issue of which I suppose 
to have been destroyed by some one of 
the many accidents that befell London in 
that decade, and Etheredge’s precedence 
of all his more eminent comic contempo- 
raries is thus secured. The importance 
of this date, 1664, is rendered still more 
evident when we consider that it consti- 
tutes a claim for its author for originality 
in two distinct kinds. “The Comical 
Revenge, or Love in a Tub,” which was 
acted at the Duke of York’s Theatre in 
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Lincoln’s Inn Fields, in the summer of 
1664, is a tragi-comedy, of which the seri- 
ous portions are entir¢ly written in rhymed 
heroics, and the comic portions in prose. 
The whole question of the use of rhyme 
in English drama has been persistently 
misunderstood, and its history misstated. 
In Mr. George Saintsbury’s new life of 
Dryden, for the first time, the subject 
receives due critical attention, and is ap- 
proached with the necessary equipment. 
But while I thoroughly agree with Mr. 
Saintsbury’s view of the practice, I think 
something may be added from the purely 
historical side. The fashion of rhyme in 
the drama, then, to be exact, flourished 
from 1664 until Lee and Dryden returned 
to blank verse in 1678. Upon this it sud- 
denly languished, and after being occa- 
sionally used until the end of the century, 
found its last example in Sedley’s “ Beauty 
the Conqueror,” published in 1702. The 
customary opinion that both rhymed dra- 
matic verse and the lighter form of com- 
edy were introduced simultaneously with 
the Restoratioa is one of those generaliza- 
tions which are easily made and slavishly 
repeated, but which fall before the slight- 
est historical investigation. When the 
drama was reorganized in 1660, it reap- 
peared in the old debased forms, without 
the least attempt at novelty. Brome and 
Shirley had continued to print their plays 
during the Commonwealth, and in Jasper 
Mayne had found a disciple who united, 
without developing, their merits or de- 
merits. During the first years of the 
Restoration the principal playwrights 
were Porter, a sort of third-rate Brome, 
Killegrew, an imitator of Shirley, Stapyl- 
ton, an apparently lunatic person, and 
Sir William Lower, to whom is due the 
praise of having studied French contem- 
porary literature with great zeal, and of 
having translated Corneille and Quinault. 
Wherever these poetasters ventured into 
verse, they displayed such an incompe- 
tence as has never before or since dis- 
graced any coterie of considerable writers. 
Their blank verse was simply inorganic, 
their serious dialogue a sort of insanity, 
their comedy a string of pothouse buf- 
fooneries and preposterous “humours.” 
Dryden, in his “Wild Gallant,” and a 
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very clever dramatist, Wilson, who never 
fulfilled his extraordinary promise, tried 
in 1663 to revive the moribund body of 
comedy, but always in the style of Ben 
Jonson; and finally, in 1664, came the 
introduction of rhymed dramatic verse. 
For my own part, I frankly confess that I 
think it was the only course that it was 
possible to take. The blank iambics of 
the romantic dramatists had become so 
execrably weak and distended, the whole 
movement of dramatic verse had grown so 
flaccid, that a little restraint in the severe 
limits of rhyme was absolutely necessary. 
It has been too rashly taken for granted 
that we owe the introduction of the new 
form to Dryden. Itis true thatin the 1664 
preface to “The Rival Ladies,” a play 
produced on the boards in the winter of 
1663, Dryden recommends the use of 
rhyme in heroic plays, and this fact, com- 
bined with the little study given to Dry- 
den’s dramas, has led the critics to take 
for granted that that play is written in 
rhyme. A glance at the text will show 
that this is a mistake. “The Rival La- 
dies” is written in blank verse, and only 
two short passages of dialogue in the 
third act exhibit the timid way in which 
Dryden tested the ear of the public. Of 
course lyrical passages in all plays, and 
the main part of masques, such as the 
pastorals of Day, had, even in the Eliza- 
bethan age, been written in decasyllabic 
rhymed verse; but these exceptions are 
as little to the point as is the example 
which Dryden shelters himself under, 
“The Siege of Rhodes.” This piece was 
an opera, and therefore naturally in rhyme. 
As a point of fact Dryden was the first 
to propose, and Etheredge the first to 
carry out, the experiment of writing ordi- 
nary plays in rhyme. Encouraged by the 
preface to “The Rival Ladies,” and 
urged on by the alexandrines he was 
accustomed to listen to on the French 
stage, Etheredge put the whole serious 
part of his “Comical Revenge” into 
dialogue of which this piece from the duel 
scene is an example : — 


Bruce. Brave men! this action makes it well 
appear 
Tis honor and not envy brings you 
here, 
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Beaufort, We come to conquer, Bruce, and not 
to see 
Such villains rob us of our victory ; 
Your lives our fatal swords claim as 


their due, 
We'd wronged ourselves had we not 
righted you. 
Bruce. Your generous courage has obliged 
us So, 
That to your succour we our safety 
owe. 
Lovis. | You've done what men of honour 


ought to do, 
What in your cause we would have 


done for you. 
Beaufort. You speak the truth, we’ve but our 


duty done ; 
Prepare ; duty’s no obligation. 
[Ze strips.] 
None come into the field to weigh 
what’s right, 
This is no place for counsel, but for 
fight. 
And so on. The new style was at once 
taken up by the Howards, Killegrews, 
and Orrerys, and became, as we have seen, 
the rage for at least fourteen years. 

But the serious portion of “ The Comi- 
cal Revenge” is not worth considering 
in comparison with the value of the prose 
part. In the underplot, the gay, realistic 
scenes which give the play its sub-title 
of the “ Tale of a Tub,” Etheredge vir- 
tually founded English comedy, as it was 
successively understood by Congreve, 
Goldsmith, and Sheridan. The royalists 
had come back from France deeply con- 
vinced of the superiority of Paris in all 
matters belonging to the business of the 
stage. Immediately upon the Restora- 
tion in 1661, an unknown hand had 
printed an English version of the “ A/en- 
teur” of Corneille. Lower had translated 
the tragedies of that poet ten years be- 
fore, and had returned from his exile in 
Holland with the dramas of Quinault in 
his hand. But the great rush of royalists 
back to England had happened just too 
soon to give them an opportunity of wit- 
nessing the advent of Moliére. By the 
end of 1659 the exiled court hovering on 
the Dutch frontier had transferred their 
attention from Paris to London. A few 
months before this, Moliére and his troop 
had entered Paris, and an unobtrusive per- 
formance of “ Z’E£¢ourdi” had gradually 
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led to other triumphs and to the creation 
of the greatest modern school of comedy. 
What gave “ The Comical Revenge ” of 
Etheredge its peculiar value and novelty 
was that it had been written by a man who 
had seen and understood “ Z’E£¢tourdi,” 
“Le Dépit Amoureux,” and “ Les Preé- 
cieuses Ridicules.” Etheredge loitered 
long enough in Paris for Moliére to be 
revealed to him, and then he hastened 
back to England with a totally new idea 
of what comedy ought to be. 

The real hero of the first three come- 
dies of Moliére is Mascarille, and in like 
manner the farcical interest of “ The 
Comical Revenge” centres around a valet, 
Dufoy. When the curtain went up on 
the first scene, the audience felt that a 
new thing was being presented to them, 
new types and an unfamiliar method. 
Hitherto Ben Jonson had been the one 
example and theoretical master of all 
popular comedy. The great aim had 
been to hold some extravagance of char- 
acter up to ridicule, to torture one mon- 
strous ineptitude a thousand ways, to 
exhaust the capabilities of the language 
in fantastic quips and humors. The 
comedian had been bound to be in some 
sort a moralist, to lash himself into an 
ethical rage about something, and to work 
by a process of evolution rather than by 
passionless,observation of external man- 
ners. Under such a system wit might 
flourish, but there was no room for humor, 
in the modern acceptation of the word, for 
humor takes things quietly, watches un- 
obtrusively, and is at heart sublimely 
indifferent. Now, the royalists had come 
home from exile weary of all moral discus- 
sion, apt to let life slip, longing above all 
things for rest and pleasure and a quiet 
hour. It was a happy instinct that led 
Etheredge to improve a little on Moliére 
himself, and simply hold up the mirror of 
his play to the genial, sensual life of the 
young gentlemen his contemporaries. 

he new-found motto of French comedy, 
castizgat ridendo mores, would have lain 
too heavy on English shoulders, the time 
of castigation was over, and life flowed 
merrily down to the deluge of the Revolu- 
tion. The master of Dutoy, Sir Frederick 
Frollick, is not a type, but a portrait; and 
each lazy, periwigged fop in the pit clapped 
hands to welcome a friend that seemed 
to have just strolled from the Mulberry 
Garden. He is a man of quality, whocan 
fight at need with great spirit and firm- 
ness of nerve, but whose customary occu- 
pation is the pursuit of pleasure without 
dignity and without reflection. Like all 
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Etheredge’s fine gentlemen, he is a fin- 
ished fop, although he has the affectation 
of not caring for the society of fine ladies. 
He spends hours at his toilet, and “ there 
never was a girl more humoursome nor 
tedious in the dressing of her baby.” It 
seems to me certain that Etheredge in- 
tended Sir Frederick as a portrait of him- 
self. Dufoy gives an amusing account of 
his being taken into Sir Frederick’s ser- 
vice. He was lounging on the new bridge 
in Paris, watching the marionettes and 
eating custard, when young M. de Grand- 
ville drove by in his chariot, in company 
with his friend, Sir Fred. Frollick, and 
recommended Dufoy as a likely fellow to 
be entrusted with some delicate business, 
which he carried out so well, that Sir 
Frederick made him ‘his valet. “The 
Comical Revenge” isa series of brisk and 
entertaining scenes strung on avery light 
thread of plot. Sir Frederick plays fast 
and loose, all through, with a rich widow 
who wants to marry him; a person called 
Wheedle, with an accomplice, Palmer, 
who dresses up to personate a Bucking- 
hamshire drover, plays off the confidence- 
trick on a stupid knight, Sir Nicholas 
Cully, quite in the approved manner of 
to-day. This pastime, called “coney- 
catching” a century earlier, was by this 
time revived under the title of “ bubbling.” 
By a pleasant amenity of the printer’s the 
rogues say to one another, “ Expect your 
Kew,” meaning “cue.” Meanwhile high 
love-affairs, jealousies, and a tremendous 
duel, interrupted by the treachery of Puri- 
tan villains, have occupied the heroic 
scenes. The comedy grows fast and 
furious; Sir Nicholas rides to visit the 
widow on a tavern-boy’s back, with three 
bottles of wine suspended on a cord be- 
hind him. Sir Frederick frightens the 
widow by pretending to be dead, and Du- 
foy, for being troublesome and spiteful, is 
confined by his fellow-servants in a tub, 
with his head and hands stuck out of 
holes, and stumbles up and down the 
stage in that disguise. A brief extract 
will give a notion of the sprightly and 
picturesque manner of the dialogue. A 
lady has sent her maid to Sir Frederick’s 
lodgings to capitulate with him on his 
boisterousness. 


Beaufort. Jenny in tears! what’s the occa- 
sion, poor girl? 

Maid. Vi tell you, my lord. 

Sir Fred. Buzz! Set not her tongue a-going 
again; she has made more noise than half a 
dozen paper-mills ; London Bridge at low water 
is silence to her ; in a word, rambling last night, 
we knocked at her mistress’s lodging, they de- 
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nied us entrance, whereat a harsh word or two 
flew out. 

Maid. These were not all your heroic actions ; 
pray tell the consequences, how you marched 

ravely at the rear of an army of link-boys; 
upon the sudden, how you gave defiance, and 
then, having waged a bloody war with the con- 
stable, and having vanquished that dreadful 
enemy, how you committed a general massacre 
on the glass windows. Are not these most 
honorable achievements, such as will be regis- 
tered to your eternal fame by the most learned 
historian of Hicks’s Hall ? 

Sir Fred. Good, sweet Jenny, let’s come to 
a treaty; do but hear what articles I propose. 


The success of “The Comical Re- 
venge ” was unprecedented, and it secured 
its author an instant popularity. While 
it was under rehearsal, it attracted the 
attention of the young Lord Buckhurst, 
then distinguished only as a Parliament- 
ary man of promise, but soon to become 
famous as the poet Earl of Dorset. To 
him Etheredge dedicated his play, and by 
him was introduced to that circle of wits, 
Buckingham, Sedley, and the precocious 
Rochester, with whom he was to be asso- 
ciated for the rest of his life. 

Four years later he produced another 
and a better play. Meanwhile English 
comedy had made great advances. Dry- 
den and Wilson had proceeded; Sedley, 
Shadwell, the Howards, had made their 
first appearance ; but none of these, not 
even the author of “The Mulberry Gar- 
den,” had quite understood the nature of 
Etheredge’s innovation. In ‘She Would 
if She Could” he showed them more 
plainly what he meant, for he had himself 
come under the influence of a masterpiece 
of comedy. It is certain to me that the 
movement of “She Would if She Could” 
is founded upon a reminiscence of “ Za7- 
tuffe,” which, however, was not printed 
until 1669, ““une comedie dont on a fait 
beaucoup de bruit, qui a esté longtemps 
persecutée.” Etheredge may have been 
present at the original performance of the 
first three acts, at Versailles, in May, 
1664; but it seems to me more pecbebie 
that he saw the public representation at 
Paris in the summer of 1067, and that he 
hastened back to England with the plot 
of his own piece taking form in his brain. 
The only similarity between the French 
and English plays is this, that Lady 
Cockwood is a female Tartuffe, a woman 
of loud religious pretensions, who de- 
mands respect and devotion for her piety, 
and who is really engaged, all the time, 
in the vain prosecution of a disgraceful 
intrigue. Sir Oliver Cockwood, a bois- 
terous, elderly knight, has come up to 
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town for the season, in company with his 
pious lady, who leads him a sad life, with 
an old friend, Sir Jocelyn Jolly, and with 
the wards of the latter, two spirited girls 
called Ariana and Gatty. These people 
have taken lodgings in St. James’s Street, 
at the “ Black Posts,” as Mrs. Sentry, the 
maid, takes pains to inform young Mr. 
Courtall, a gentleman of fashion in whom 
Lady Cockwood takes an interest less in- 
genuous than she pretends. The scene, 
therefore, instead of being laid in Arcadia 
or Cockayne, sets us down in the heart of 
the West End, the fashionable quarter of 
the London of 1668. The reader who 
has not studied old maps, or the agree- 
able books of Mr. Wheatley, is likely to 
be extremely ill-informed as to the limits 
and scope of the town two hundred years 
ago. St. James’s Street, which contained 
all the most genteel houses, ran, a sort of 
rural road, from Portugal Street, or Picca- 
dilly, down to St. James’s Park. One of 
Charles II.’s first acts was to beautify 
this district. St. James’s Park, which 
then included Green Park, had been a 
sort of open meadow. The king cut a 
canal through it, planted it with lime-trees, 
and turned the path that led through St. 
James’s Fields into a drive called Pall 
Mall. In St. James’s Street rank and 
fashion clustered, and young poets con- 
tended for the honor of an invitation to 
Mr. Waller’s house on the west side. 
Here also the country gentry lodged when 
they came up to town, and a few smart 
shops had recently been opened to supply 
the needs of people of quality. 

Such was the bright scene of that com- 
edy of fashionable life of which “She 
Would if She Could” gives us a faithful 
picture. In a town still untainted by 
smoke and dirt, with fresh country airs 
blowing over it from all quarters but the 
east, the gay world of Charles II.’s court 
ran through its bright, ephemeral exist- 
ence. There is no drama in which the 
physical surroundings of this life are so 
picturesquely brought before us as that 
of Etheredge. The play at present under 
discussion distinguishes itself from the 
comic work of Dryden, or Wycherley, or 
Shadwell, even from that of Congreve, by 
the little graphic touches, the intimate 
impression, the clear, bright color of the 
scenes. The two girls, Sir Jocelyn’s 
wards, finding life dreary with Lady Cock- 
wood and her pieties, put on vizards, and 
range the Parks and the Mall without a 
chaperon. This is an artful contrivance, 
often afterwards imitated — as notably by 
Lord Lansdowne in his “ She Gallants ” 
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—but original to Etheredge, and very 
happy, from the opportunity it gives of 
drawing out aive remarks on familiar 
things ; for in the second act the girls find 
their way to the Mulberry Garden, a pub- 
lic place of entertainment, adjoining Lord 
Arlington’s mansion of Goring House, 
afterwards Buckingham Palace, and much 
frequented by a public whom Cromwell’s 
sense of propriety had deprived of their 
favorite Spring Garden. Here Ariana and 
Gatty meet Lady Cockwood’s recalcitrant 
spark Courtall, walking with his friend 
Freeman, and from behind their masks 
carry on with them a hazardous flirtation. 
The end of this scene, when the two 
sprightly girls break from their gallants 
and appear and reappear, crossing the 
stage from om corners, amid scen- 
ery that reminded every one in the theatre 
of the haunt most loved by Londoners, 
must have been particularly delightful and 
diverting to witness; and all these are 
circumstances which we must bear in 
mind if we wish the drama of the Restora- 
tion to be a living thing to us in reading 
it. It was a mundane entertainment, but 
in its earthly sincerity it superseded some- 
thing that had ceased to be either human 
or divine. 

The two old knights are “harp and 
violin — nature has tuned them to play 
the fool in concert,” and their extrava- 
gances hurry the plot to its crisis. They 
swagger to their own confusion, and Lady 
Ceakneed encourages their folly, that she 
herself may have an opportunity of meet- 
ing Courtall. She contrives to give him 
an appointment in the New Exchange, 
which seems to have been a sort of ar- 
cade leading out of the Strand, with shops 
on each side. When the curtain rises for 
the third act, Mrs. Trinkett is sitting in 
the door of her shop inviting the people 
of quality to step in: “ What d’ye buy? 
What d’ye lack, gentlemen? Gloves, 
ribbands, and essences ? ribbands, gloves, 
and essences?” She is a woman of tact, 
who, under the pretence of —s “a few 
fashionable toys to keep the ladies in 
countenance at a play or in the Park,” 
passes letters or makes up rendezvous be- 
tween people of quality. At her shop the 
gallants “scent their eyebrows and peri- 
wigs with a little essence of oranges or 
jessamine;” and so Courtall occupies 

imself till Lady Cockwood arrives. For- 
tunately for him, Ariana and Gatty, who 
are out shopping, arrive at the same mo- 
ment; so he proposes to take them all in 
his coach to the “ Bear” in Drury Lane 
for adance. The party at the “Bear” is 
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like a scene from some artistically mount- 
ed drama of our own day. Etheredge, 
with his singular eye for color, crowds the 
stage with damsels in~sky-blue, and pink, 
and flame-colored taffetas. To them ar- 
rive Sir Oliver and Sir Jocelyn; but as 
Sir Oliver was drunk over night, Lady 
Cockwood has locked up all his clothes, 
except his russet suit of humiliation, in 
which he is an object of ridicule and per- 
secution to all the bright crowd who 


Wave the gay wreathe, and titter as they 
prance. 


In this scene Etheredge introduces a 
sword, a velvet coat, a flageolet, a pair of 
bands, with touches that remind one of 
Metzu or Gheraerdt Douw. Sir Oliver, 
who is the direct prototype of Vanbrugh’s 
Sir John Brute, gets very drunk, dances 
with his own wife in her vizard, and 
finally brings confusion upon the whole 
company. The ladies rush home, whither 
Freeman comes to console Lady Cock- 
wood; a noise is heard, and he is 
promptly concealed ina cupboard. Court- 
all enters, and then a fresh hubbub is 
heard, for Sir Oliver has returned. 
Courtall is hurried under a table just in 
time for the old knight to come in and 
perceive nothing. But he has brought a 
beautiful china orange home to appease 
his wife, and as he shows this to her it 
drops from his fingers, and runs under the 
table where Courtall lies. The maid, a 
girl of resource, promptly runs away with 
the candle, and, in the stage darkness, 
Courtall is hurried into the cupboard, 
where he finds Freeman. The threads 
are gradually unravelled: Courtall and 
Freeman are rewarded, for nothing in 
particular, by the hands of Ariana and 
Gatty, and Lady Cockwood promises to 
go back to the country and behave prop- 
erly ever after. The plot of so slight a 
thing is a gossamer fabric, and scarcely 
bears analysis; but the comedy was by 
far the most sprightly performance at 
that time presented to any audience in 
Europe save that which was listening to 
Moliére. 

Etheredge had not dedicated “She 
Would if She Could ” to any patron ; but 
the grateful town accepted it with enthu- 
siasm, and its author was the most popu- 
lar of the hour. It was confidently hoped 
that he would give his energies to the 
stage ; but an indolence that was habitual 
to him, and against which he never strug: 
gled, kept him silent for eight years. 
During this time, however, he preserved 
his connection with the theatres, encour- 
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aged Medbourne the actor to translate 
“ Tartuffe,” and wrote an epilogue for 
him when that play was first produced in 
England in 1670. He wrote, besides, a 
great number of little amatory pieces, 
chiefly in octosyllabics, which have never 
been collected. Oldys says, in one of his 
MS. notes, that he once saw a “ Miscel- 
lany,” printed in 1672, almost full of 
verses by Etheredge, but without his 
name. I have not been able to trace 
this ; but most of the numerous collec- 
tions of contemporary verse contained 
something of his, down to the “ Miscel- 
lany” of 1701. If any one took the 
trouble to extract these, at least fifty or 
sixty poems could be put together; but 
they are none of them very good. Eth- 
eredge had but little of the lyrical gift of 
such contemporaries as Dryden, Roches- 
ter, and Sedley; his rhymed verse is apt 
to be awkward and languid. This may 
be as good an opportunity as any other 
of quoting the best song of his that I 
have been able to unearth : — 


Ye happy swains, whose hearts are free 
From love’s imperial chain, 

Take warning and be taught by me 
To avoid th’ enchanting pain; 

Fatal the wolves to trembling flocks, 
Fierce winds to blossoms prove, 

To careless seamen, hidden rocks, 
To human quiet —love. 


Fly the fair sex, if bliss you prize— 
The snake’s beneath the flower ; 

Who ever gazed on beauteous eyes 
And tasted quiet more ? 

How faithless is the lovers’ joy ! 
How constant is their care ! 

The kind with falsehood do destroy, 
The cruel with despair. 


We learn from Shadwell, in the preface 
to “The Humorists” of 1671, that the 
success of “She Would if She Could” 
was endangered by the slovenly playing 
of the actors. This may have helped to 
disgust the fastidious Etheredge. At all 
events, the satirists began to be busy with 
the name of so inert a popular playwright ; 
and, in 1675, Rochester expressed a gen- 
eral opinion in the doggerel of his “Ses- 
sion of the Poets :” — 


Now Apollo had got gentle George in his eye, 
And frankly confessed that, of all men that 


writ 

There’s none had more fancy, sense, judgment, 
and wit; 

But i’ the ae sin, idleness, he was so hard- 
ene 

That his long seven years’ silence was not to 
be pardoned, 
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“Gentle George” gave way, and com- 
posed, with all the sparkle, wit, and finish 
of which he was capable, his last and 
best-known piece, “The Man of Mode, 
or Sir Fopling Flutter,” brought out at 
the Duke’s Theatre in the summer of 
1676. Recollecting his threatened fiasco 
in 1668, Etheredge determined to put 
himself under powerful patronage, and 
dedicated his new play to Mary of Mo- 
dena, the young Duchess of York, who 
remained his faithful patroness until for- 
tune bereft her of the power to give. Sir 
Car Scroope wrote the prologue, Dryden 
the epilogue, and the play was acted by 
the best company of the time — Better- 
ton, Harris, Medbourne, and the wife of 
Shadwell, while the part of Belinda was 
in all probability taken by the matchless 
Mrs. Barry, the new glory of the stage. 

The great merit of “The Man of 
Mode” rests in the brilliance of the writ- 
ing and the force of the characterization. 
There is no plot. People of the old 
school, like Captain Alexander Radcliffe, 
who liked plot above all other things in a 
comedy, decried the manner of Ether- 
edge, and preferred to it “the manly art 
of brawny ee, the new writer, 
whose “ Country Wife” had just enjoyed 
so much success; but, on the whole, the 
public was dazzled and delighted with the 
new types and the brisk dialogue, and 
united to give Sir Fopling Flutter a 
warmer welcome than greeted any other 
stage hero during Charles II.’s reign. 
There was a delightful heroine, with 
abundance of light brown hair, and lips 
like the petals of “a Provence rose, fresh 
on the bush, ere the morning sun has 
quite drawn up the dew;” there was a 
shoemaker whom every one knew, and 
an orange-woman whom everybody might 
have known —characters which Dickens 
would have laughed at and commended ; 
there was Young Bellair, in which Eth- 
eredge drew his own portrait; there was 
the sparkling Dorimant, so dressed that 
all the pit should know that my Lord 
Rochester was intended; there was Med- 
ley, Young Bellair’s bosom friend, in 
A the gossips discovered the portrait 
of Sir Charles Sedley; above all, there 
was Sir Fopling Flutter, the monarch of 
all beaux and dandies, the froth of Paris- 
ian affectation—a delightful personage, 
almost as alive to us to-day as to the en- 
chanted audience of 1676. During two 
acts the great creature was spoken of, 
but neverseen. Just arrived from France, 
all the world had heard about him, and 
was longing to see him, “with a pair of 
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gloves up to his elbows, and his periwig 
more exactly curled than a lady’s head 
newly dressed for a ball.” At last, in the 
third act, when curiosity has been raised 
to a fever, the fop appears. He is intro- 
duced to a group of ladies and gentlemen 
of quality, and when the first civilities are 
over he begins at once to criticise their 
dress. 


Lady Townley. Wit, I perceive, has more 
power over you than beauty, Sir Fopling, else 
you would not have let this lady stand so long 
neglected. 

Sir Fopling (to Emilia). A thousand par- 
dons, madam! Some civilities due of course 
upon the meeting a long absent friend. The 
éclat of so much beauty, I confess, ought to 
have charmed me sooner, 

Emilia. The brilliant of so much good lan- 
guage, sir, has much more power than the 
little beauty I can boast. 

Sir Fopling. I never saw anything prettier 
than this high work on your point d’ Espagne. 

Emilia. *Tis not so rich as point de Venise. 

Sir Fop. Not altogether, but looks cooler, 
and is more proper for the season. Dorimant, 
is not that Medley? 

Dori. The same, sir. 

Sir Fop. Forgive me, sir, in this embarras of 
civilities, I could not come to have you in my 
arms sooner. You understand an equipage 
the best of any man in town, I hear! 

Medley. By my own you would not guess it. 

Sir Fop. There are critics who do not write, 
sir. Have you taken notice of the caldche I 
brought over? 

Medley, O yes! it has quite another air than 
the English make. 

Sir Fop. ’Tis as easily known from an En- 
glish tumbrel as an inns-of-court man is from 
one of us. 

Dori, Truly there is a del-air in caldches as 
well as men, 

Medley. But there are few so delicate as to 
observe it. 

Sir Fop. The world is generally very grossier 
here indeed. 

Lady Townley. He’s very fine (looking at Sir 
Fop.). 

Emilia. Extreme proper. 

Sir Fop. O, a slight suit I had made to ap- 
pear in at my first arrival—not worthy your 
admiration, ladies. 

Dori. The pantaloon is very well mounted. 

Sir Fop. The tassels are new and pretty. 

Medley. I never saw a coat better cut. 

Sir Fop. It makes me look long-waisted, 
and, I think, slender. 

Lady Townley. His gloves are well-fingered, 
large, and graceful. 

Sir Fop. I was always eminent for being 
bien-ganté, 

Emilia. He must wear nothing but what are 
originals of the most famous hands in Paris ! 

Sir Fop. You are in the right, madam. 

Lady Townley. The suit? 

Sir Fop. Barroy. 
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L£milia. The garniture? 

Sir Fop. Le Gras. 

Medley. The shoes? 

Sir Fop. Piccat. 

Dori. The periwig ? 

Sir Fop. Chedreux. 

Lady Townley and Emilia (together). The 
gloves? 

Sir Fop. Orangerie (holding up his hands to 
them). You know the smell, ladies? 


The hand that throws in these light 
touches, in a key of rose-color-on pale 
gray, no longer reminds us of Moliére, 
but exceedingly of Congreve. A recent 
critic has very justly remarked that in 
mere wit, the continuity of brilliant dia- 
logue in which the action does not seek 
to advance, Moliére is scarcely the equal 
of Congreve at his best, ‘and the brightest 
scenes of “ The Man of Mode” show the 
original direction taken by Etheredge in 
that line which was more specially to 
mark the triumph of English comedy. 
But the author of “ Love for Love” was 
still in the nursery when “The Man of 
Mode” appeared, as it were, to teach him 
how to write. Until Congreve reached 
manhood, Etheredge’s example seemed 
to have been lost, and the lesson he at- 
tempted to instil to have fallen on admir- 
ing hearers that were incapable of repeat- 
ing it. The shallowness, vivacity, and 
vanity of Sir Fopling are admirably main- 
tained. In the scene of which part has 
just been quoted, after showing his inti- 
mate knowledge of all the best tradesmen 
in Paris, some one drops the name of 
Bussy, to see if he is equally at home 
among literary notabilities. But he sup- 
poses that Bussy d’Ambois is meant, and 
is convicted of having never heard of 
Bussy Rabutin. This is a curiously early 
notice of a famous writer who survived it 
nearly twenty years; it does not seem 
that any French critic has observed this. 
Sir Fopling Flutter is so eminently the 
best of Etheredge’s creations that we are 
tempted to give one more sample of his 
quality. He has come with two or three 
other sparks to visit Dorimant at his 
rooms, and he dances a gas seul. 


Young Bellair. See! Sir Fopling is dancing! 

Sir Fop. Prithee, Dorimant, why hast thou 
not a glass hung up here? A room is the dull- 
est thing without one. 

Y. Bell. Here is company to entertain you. 

Sir Fop. But I mean in case of being alone. 
In a glass a man may entertain himself 

Dori. The shadow of himself indeed. 





Sir Fop. Correct the errors of his motion 
and his dress. 
Medley. 1 find, Sir Fopling, in your solitude 
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you remember the saying of the wise man, and 
study yourself ! 

Sir Fop. ’Tis the best diversion in our retire- 
ments. Dorimant, thou art a pretty fellow, 
and wearest thy clothes well, but I never saw 
thee have a handsome cravat. Were they 
made up like mine, they’d give another air to 
thy face. Prithee let me send my man to dress 
thee one day. By heavens, an Englishman 
cannot tie a ribband. 

Dori. They are something clumsy-fisted. 

Sir Fop. 1 have brought over the prettiest 
fellow that ever spread a toilet, he served some 
time under Merille, the greatest génze in the 
world for a valet de chambre. 

Dori. What, he who formerly belonged to 
the Duke of Candolle? 

Sir Fop. The very same —and got him his 
immortal reputation. 

Dori. You’ve a very fine brandenburgh on, 
Sir Fopling ! 

Sir Fop. It serves to wrap me up after the 
fatigue of a ball. 

Medley. 1 see you often in it, with your peri- 
wig tied up. 

Sir Fop. We should not always be in a set 
dress ; "tis more e# cavalier to appear now and 
then in a deshabille. 


In these wholly fantastical studies of 
manners we feel less than in the more 
serious portions of the comedy the total 
absence of moral purpose, high aim, or 
even honorable instinct which was the 
canker of the age. A negligence that per- 
vaded every section of the upper classes, 
which robbed statesmen of their patriot- 
ism and the clergy of their earnestness, 
was only too exactly mirrored in the 
sprightly follies of the stage. Yet even 
there we are annoyed by a heroine who 
is discovered eating a nectarine, and who, 
rallied on buying a “filthy nosegay,” in- 
dignantly rebuts the accusation, and de- 
clares that nothing would induce her to 
smell such vulgar flowers as stocks and 
carnations, or anything that blossoms, 
except orange-flowers and tuberose. It 
is a frivolous world, Strephon bending on 
one knee to Cloe, who fans the pink 
blush on her painted cheek, while Momus 
ee with a grin, through the curtains 

ehind her. They form an engaging trio, 
mats ce n'est pas la vie humaine. 

“The Man of Mode” was licensed on 
June 3, 1676; it enjoyed an unparallelled 
success, and before the month was out 
its author was flying for his life. We 


learn this from the “ Hatton Correspond- 
ence,” first printed in 1879. It seems that 
in the middle of June, Etheredge, Roches- 
ter, and two friends, Captain Bridges and 
Mr. Downes, went down to Epsom on a 
Sunday night. 


They were tossing some 
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fiddlers in a blanket for refusing to play, 
when a barber, who came to see what the 
noise was, as a practical joke, induced 
them to knock up the constable. They 
did so with a vengeance, for they smashed 
open his door, entered his house, and 
broke his head, giving him a severe beat- 
ing. At last they were overpowered by 
the watch, and Etheredge having made a 
submissive oration, the row seemed to be 
at an end, when suddenly Lord Rochester, 
like a coward as he was, drew his sword 
on the constable, who had dismissed his 
men. The constable shrieked out “ Mur- 
der!” and the watch returning, one of them 
broke the skull of Downes with his staff. 
The others ran away, and the watchmen 
were left to run poor Downes through 
with a pike. He lingered until the 29th, 
when Charles Hatton records that he is 
dead, and that Etheredge and Rochester 
have absconded. Four years afterwards 
the “Hatton Correspondence” gives us 
another glimpse of our poet, again in 
trouble. On January 14, 1680, the roof of 
the tennis-court in the Haymarket fell 
down. “Sir George Etheridge and sev- 
eral others were very dangerously hurt. 
Sir Charles Sidley had his skull broke, 
and it is thought it will be mortal.” Sid- 
ley, or Sedley, flourished for twenty years 
more; but we may note that here, for the 
first time, our dramatist is “ Sir George.” 
It is evident that he had been knighted 
since 1676, when he was plain “ George 
Etheredge, Esq.” Ina MS. poem called 
“ The Present State of Matrimony,” he is 
accused of having married a rich widow 
to facilitate his being knighted, and with 
success... The entries in “ The Letter- 
book ” give me reason to believe that he 
was not maligned in this. But he seems 
to have lived on very bad terms with his 
wife, and to have disgraced himself by the 
open protection of Mrs. Barry, after 
Rochester's death in 1680. By this fa- 
mous actress, whose name can no more 
be omitted from the history of literature 


than that of Mrs. Gwynn from the history 


of statecraft, he had a daughter, on whom 
he settled five or six thousand pounds, but 
who died young. 

The close of Etheredge’s career was 
spent in the diplomatic service. When 
this commenced is more than I have been 
able to discover. From “The Letter- 
book” it appears that he was for some 
time envoy of Charles II. at the Hague. 
It would even seem that he was sent to 
Constantinople, for a contemporary satir- 
ist speaks of 
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Ovid to Pontus sent for too much wit, 
Etheredge to Turkey for the want of it. 


Certain expressions in “ The Letter- 
book” make me suspect that he had been 
in Sweden. But it is not until the acces- 
sion of James II. that his figure comes out 
into real distinctness. In this connection 
I think it would be hard to exaggerate 
the value of “ The Letterbook,” which I 
am about to introduce to my readers. 
After reading it from end to end I feel 
that I know Sir George Etheredge, hith- 
erto the most phantasmal of the English 
poets, better than I can know any literary 
man of his time, better than Dryden, bet- 
ter, perhaps, than Milton. 

In February, 1685, James II. ascended 
the throne, and by March, Mary of Mo- 
dena had worked so assiduously for her 
favorite that this warrant, for the discov- 
ery of which I owe my best thanks to Mr. 
Noel Sainsbury, was entered in the Privy 
Signet Book : — 


Warrant to pay Sir Geo. Etheredge (whom 
his Maj. has thought fit to employ in his ser- 
vice in Germany), 3/. per diem. 


On March 5 “The Letterbook” was 
bought, and Etheredge and his secretary 
started for the Continent. Why they 
loitered at the Hague and in Amsterdam 
does not appear, but their journey was 
made in so leisurely a manner that they 
did not arrive in Ratisbon until August 
30. It does appear, however, that the 
dissipated little knight behaved very ill 
in Holland, and spent one summer’s night 
dead drunk in the streets of the Hague. 
On his arrival at Ratisbon, he had two 
letters of recommendation, one from Ba- 
rillon to the French ambassador, the 
other from the Spanish ambassador to 
the Burgundian minister. The first of 
these he used at once, and cultivated the 
society at the French embassy in a way 
that would have been extremely impolitic 
if it had not, without doubt, been entered 
upon in accordance with instructions 
from home. It was doubtless known to 
Etheredge, although a secret at the Ger- 
man court, that James had commenced 
his reign by opening private negotiations 
with France. The poet settled in a very 
nice house, with a garden running down 
to the Danube, set upa carriage and good 
horses, valets, and “a cook, though I 
cannot hope to be well served by the lat- 
ter” in this barbarous Germany. On 
December 24, he wrote two letters, parts 
of which may be quoted here. To Lord 





Sunderland he writes : — 
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Since my coming here I have had a little 
fever, which has been the reason I have not 
paid my duty so regulat as I ought to do to 
your lordship. I am now pretty well recov- 
ered, and hope I am quit at a reasonable price 
for what I was to pay on the change of climate, 
and a greater change in my manner of living. 
Is it not enough to breed an ill habit of body 
in a man who was used to sit up till morning 
to be forced, for want of knowing what to do 
with himself, to go to bed in the evening; one 
who has been used to live with all freedom, 
never to approach any one without ceremony ; 
one who has been used to run up and down to 
find variety of company, to sit at home and 
entertain himself in solitude? One would 
think the Diet had made a Reichsgut-achten to 
banish all pastimes in the city. Here was the 
Countess of Nostitz, but malice would not let 
her live in quiet, and she is lately removed to 
Prague. ood company met at her house, 
and she had a little omére to entertain them. 
A more commode lady, by what I hear, never 
kept a basset [table] in London. If I do well 
after all this, you must allow me to be a great 
philosopher ; and I dare affirm Cato left not 
the world with more firmness of soul than I 
did England. 


And toa friend in Paris, on the same 
date : — 

Le divertissement le plus galant du pays cet 
hiver c’est le traineau, ot l’on se met en croupe 
de quelque belle Allemande, de maniére que 
vous ne pouvez ni Ia voir, ni lui parler, 4 cause 
d’un diable de tintamarre des sonnettes dont 
les harnais sont tous garnis. 


In short, he very soon learned the limi- 
tations of the place. His letters are filled 
with complaints of the boorish manners 
of the people, the dreary etiquette which 
encumbers the court and the Diet, and the 
solitude he feels in being separated from 
all his literary friends. The malice of 
the secretary informs us that Sir George 
soon gave up his precise manner of liv- 
ing, and adopted a lazier style. He sel- 
dom rose until two or three P.M., dined at 
five or six, and then went to the French 
ambassador’s for three or four hours. 
Finding time hang heavy on his hands, 
he took to gaming with any disreputable 
Frenchman that happened to pass through 
the town. Already, early in 1686, a scoun- 
drel called Purpurat, from Vienna, has got 
round him by flatteries and presents of 
tobacco, and has robbed him of ten thou- 
sand crowns at cards. When, however, 
things have come to this pass, Etheredge 
wakes up, and on the suggestion of M. 
Purpurat, that he will be going back to 
Vienna, detains him until he has won 
nearly all his money back again, and 
finally escapes with the loss of a pair of 
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oo. with his crest upon them, which 
urpurat shows in proof of his ascen- 
dency over the English ambassador. 

These matters occupy the spring and 
summer of 1686, but there is nothing said 
about them in the letters home. These 
letters, however, are cheerful enough. 
In January he encloses, with his de- 
spatches to the Earl of Middleton, a long 
squib in octosyllabic verse, which the En- 
glish minister, who is ill at these numbers, 
gets Dryden to answer in kind. A can- 
celled couplet in the first draft of the 
former remarks : — 


Let them who live in plenty flout ; 
I must make shift with sour kraut. 


In June, 1686, he writes to Middleton 
that he has “not this week received any 
letter from England, which is a thing that 
touches me here as nearly as ever a dis- 
appointment did in London with the wom- 
an I loved most tenderly.” Middleton 
comforts him by telling him that the king, 
after a performance of “The Man of 
Mode,” remarked to him that he expected 
Etheredge to put on the sock, and write 
a new comedy while he was at Ratisbon. 
Once or twice, in subsequent letters, the 
poet refers to this idea; but the weight 
of affairs, combined with his native indo- 
lence, prevented his attempting the task. 
Meanwhile, he does not seem to have 
neglected his duty, as it was understood 
in those days. He writes, so he says at 
least, twice every week about State mat- 
ters to Middleton, and, notwithstanding 
all the spiteful messages sent home about 
him, he does not seem to have ever lost 
the confidence of James and his ministers. 
These latter were most of them his pri- 
vate friends, and in his most official com- 
munications he suddenly diverges into 
some waggish allusion to old times. His 
attitude at Ratisbon was not what we 
should now demand from an envoy. The 
English people, the English Parliament, 
do not exist for him; his one standard of 
duty is the personal wish of the king. By 
indulging the bias of James, which indeed 
was his own bias, an excessive partiality 
for all things French, he won himself, as 
we shall see, the extreme ill-will of the 
Germans. But the only really serious 
scrape into which he got, an affair which 
annoyed him throughout the autumn and 
winter of 1686, does not particularly re- 
dound to his discredit. It is a curious 


story, and characteristic of the times; 
“The Letterbook,” by giving Etheredge’s 
own account, and also the secretary’s 
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spiteful rendering, enables us to follow 
the circumstances pretty closely. A troop 
of actors from Nuremburg came over to 
Ratisbon in the summer of 1686, with a 
star who seems to have been the leading 
actress of her time in south Germany. 
This lady, about whom the only Meaagle 
ical fact that we discover is that her 
Christian name was Julia, seems to have 
been respectability itself. Even the ene- 
mies of Etheredge did not suggest that 
any immoral connection existed between 
them, and on the last day of the year, 
after having suffered all sorts of annoy- 
ance on her behalf, he still complains that 
she is as fi2re as she is fair. But actors 
were then still looked upon in Germany, 
as to some extent even in France, as 
social pariahs, vagabonds whom it was 
disgraceful to know, except as servants 
of a high order; artistic menials, whose 
vocation it was to amuse the great. But 
England was already more civilized than 
this; Etheredge was used to meet Bet- 
terton and his stately wife at the court of 
his monarch, and even the sullied reputa- 
tion of such lovely sinners as Mrs. Barry 
did not shut them out of Whitehall. Eth- 
eredge, therefore, charmed in his Abdera 
of letters by the art and wit and beauty of 
Julia, paid her a state visit in his coach, 
and prayed for the honor of a visit in 
return. Ratisbon was beside itself with 
indignation. Every sort of social insult 
was heaped upon the English envoy. At 
a féte champétre the lubberly Germans 
crowded out their elbows so as to leave 
him no place at table; the grand ladies 
cut him in the street when their coaches 
met his,.and it was made a subject of 
venomous report to England that, in spite 
of public opinion, he refused to quit the 
acquaintance of the comédienne, as they 
scornfully named her. At last, on the 
evening of November 25, a group of stu- 
dents and young people of quality, who 
had heard that Julia was dining with the 
English ambassador to meet the French 
envoy and one or two guests, surrounded 
Etheredge’s house in masks, threw stones 
at the windows, shouted “ Great is Diana 
of the English envoy!” and on Ether- 
edge’s appearing, roared to him to throw 
out to them the comédienne. The plucky 
little poet answered by arming his lac- 
queys and his maids with sword-sticks, 
pokers, and whatever came to hand, and 
by suddenly charging the crowd at the 
head of his little garrison. The Germans 
were routed for a moment, and a 
took advantage of his success to put Julia 
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into his coach, jump in beside her, and 
conduct her to her lodging. The crowd, 
however, was too powerful for him; and 
though she slept that night in safety, next 
day she was thrown into prison by the 
magistrates, for causing a disturbance in 
the streets. 

Etheredge, not knowing what to do, 
wrote this epistle to the ringleader of the 
attack on his house, the Baron von Sens- 
heim :— 


J’estois surpris d’apprendre que ce joli gentil- 
homme travesty en Italien hier au soir estoit 
le Baron de Sensheim. Je ne savois pas que 
les honnetes gens se méloient avec des lacquais 
ramassez pour faire les fanfarons, et les bat- 
teurs de pavéz. Si vous avez quelque chose 4 
me dire, faites le moy savoir comme vous 
devez, et ne vous amusez plus 4 venir insulter 
mes Domestiques ni ma maison, soyez content 
que vous l’avez échappé belle et ne retournez 
plus chercher les récompences de telles follies 
pour vos beaux compagnons. J’ay des autres 
mesures 4 prendre avec eux. 


To this he received a vague and imper- 
tinent reply in German. Opinion in the 
town was so strongly moved, that for 
some time Etheredge never went out 
without having a musketoon in his coach, 
and each of his footmen armed with a 
brace of pistols ready charged. Even- 
tually the lady was released, on the under- 
standing that she and her company should 
leave the town, which they did, proceed- 
ingin the last days of 1686 across the 
Danube to Bayrischenhoff, where Ether- 
edge visited them. It was in the midst 
of this turmoil that Etheredge composed 
some of his best occasional verses. I do 
not think they have ever been printed 
before. 


Upon the downs when shall I breathe at ease, 
Have nothing else to do but what I please, 

In a fresh cooling shade upon the brink 

Of Arden’s spring, have time to read and think, 
And stretch, and sleep, when all my care shall 


For health, and pleasure my philosophy ? 

When shall I rest from business, noise, and 
strife, 

Lay down the soldier’s and the courtier’s life, 

And in a little melancholy seat 

Begin at last to live, and to forget 

The nonsense and the farce of what the fools 
call great. 


There is something strangely Augustan 
about this fragment; we should expect it 
to be dated 1716 rather than 1686, and to 
be signed by some Pomfret or Tickell of 
the school of Addison. 

On New Year’s Day, 1687, he encloses 
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in a letter to the Earl of Middleton a 
French song, inspired by Julia, which 
may deserve to be printed as a curiosity. 
I give it in the author’s spelling, which 
shone more in French than English: — 


Garde le secret de ton ame, 
Et ne te laisse pas flatter, 
Qu’ Iris espargnera ta flamme, 
Si tu luy permets d’éclater ; 
Son humeur, a I’amour rebelle, 
Exile tous ses doux desirs, 
Et la tendresse est criminelle 
Qui veut luy parler en soupirs. 


Puis que tu vis sous son empire, 
Il faut luy cacher ton destin, 
Si tu ne veux le rendre pire 
Percé du trait de son dédain ; 
D’une rigeur si delicate 
Ton cceur ne peut rien esperer, 
Derobe donc a cette ingrate 
La vanité d’en trionfer. 


In February a change of ministry in 
London gives him something else to think 
about; he hears a report that he is to be 
sent to Stockholm; he writes eagerly to 
his patrons for news. On the eleventh 
of the month he receives a tremendous 
snub from the treasury about his extrava- 
gance, and is told that in future his extra 
expenses must never exceed fifty pounds 
every three months. He is, indeed, as- 
sailed with many annoyances, for his wife 
writes on the subject of the comédienne 
from Nuremburg, and roundly calls him 
arogue. Upon this Etheredge writes to 
the poet, Lord Mulgrave, and begs him 
to make up the quarrel, sending by the 
same post,on March 13, 1687, this judi- 
cious letter to Lady Etheredge: — 

My Lady, 

I beg your pardon for undertaking to advise 
you. Iam so well satisfied by your last letter 
of your prudence and judgment that I shall 
never more commit the same error. I wish 
there were copies of it in London that it might 
serve as a pattern to modest wives to write to 
their husbands; you shall find me so careful 
hereafter how I offend you that I will no more 
subscribe myself your loving, since you take it 


ill, but, 
Madam, 
Yr, most dutyfull husband, 
G. E. 


His letters of 1687 are very full of per- 
sonal items and scraps of literary gossip. 
It would be impossible on this, the first 
introduction of “ The Letterbook,” to do 
justice to all its wealth of allusion. He 
carefully repeats the harangue of the 
Siamese ambassadors on leaving the 
German court; he complains again and 
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again of the neglect of the Count of 
Windisgratz, who represents the Prince 
of Nassau, and is all powerful in the Pal- 
atinate; he complains still more bitterly 
of the open rudeness of the Countess 
Windisgratz; he is anxious about the 
welfare of Nat Lee, at that time shut up 
in a lunatic asylum, but about to emerge 
for the production of “ The Princess of 
Cleve,” in 1689, and then to die; he writes 
a delightful letter to Betterton, on May 
26, 1687, asking for news of all kinds 
about the stage. He says that his chief 
diversion is music, that he has three mu- 
sicians living in the house, that they play 
all the best operas, and that a friend in 
Paris sends him whatever good music is 
published. One wonders whether Eth- 
eredge knew that Jean Baptiste Lully had 
died a week or two before this letter was 
written. News of the success of Sedley’s 
“Bellamira” reaches him in June, 1687, 
and provokes from him this eloquent de- 
fence of his old friend’s genius : — 


I am glad the town has so good a taste as to 
give the same just applause to Sr, Charles Sid- 
ley’s writing which his friends have always 
done to his conversation. Few of our plays 
can boast of more wit than I have heard him 
speak at asupper. Some barren sparks have 
found fault with what he has formerly done, 
only because the fairness of the soil has pro- 
duced so big a crop. I daily drink his health, 
my Lord Dorset’s, your own, and all our 
friends’, 


A few allusions to famous men of let- 
ters, all made in 1687, may be placed side 
by side: — ; 


Mr. Wynne has sent me “ The Hind and the 
Panther,” by which I find John Dryden has a 
noble ambition to restore poetry to its ancient 
dignity in wrapping up the mysteries of religion 
in verse. What a shame it is to me to see him 
a saint, and remain still the same devil [my- 
self]. 

Dryden finds his “Macfleknoe” does no 
good: I wish him better success with his 
“ Hind and Panther.” 

General Dryden is an expert captain, but I 
always thought him fitter for execution than 
council. 

Remind my Lord Dorset how he and I car- 
ried two draggled-tailed nymphs one bitter 
frosty night over the Thames to Lambeth. 

If he happens in a house with Mr. Crown, 
John’s songs will charm the whole family. 


A letter from Dryden, full of pleasant 
chat, informs Etheredge in February that 
Wycherley is sick of an apoplexy. The 
envoy begs leave, later in the year, to visit 
his friend, the Count de Thun, whose ac- 
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quaintance he made in Amsterdam, and 
who is now at Munich, but permission is 
refused. In October the whole Electoral 
College invites itself to spend the after- 
noon in Sir George Etheredge’s garden, 
who entertains them so lavishly, and with 
so little infusion of Danube water in the 
wine, that next morning he is ill in bed. 
His indisposition turns to tertian ague, 
and towards the end of the month he asks 
to be informed how quinine should be 
prepared. He compares himself philo- 
sophically to Falstaff, however, and by 
Christmas time grows pensive at the 
thought of the “plum-pottage” at home, 
and is solicitous about a black-laced hood 
and pair of scarlet stockings which he 
has ordered from London. In January, 
1688, he laments that Sedley has grown 
temperate and Dorset uxorious, but vows 
that he will be on his guard, and remain 
foppish. The last extract that has any 
literary interest is taken from a letter 
dated March 8, 1688: — 


Mrs. Barry bears up as well as I myself have 
done; my poor Lord Rochester [Wilmot, not 
Hyde] could not weather the Cape, and live 
under the Line fatal to puling constitutions. 
Though I have given up writing plays, I should 
be glad to read a good one, wherefore pray let 
Will Richards send me Mr. Shadwell’s [“ The 
Squire of Alsatia”’] as soon as it is printed, 
that I may know what is being done. . . . Na- 
ture, you know, intended me for an idle fellow, 
and gave me passions and qualities fit for that 
blessed calling, but fortune has made a change- 
ling of me, and necessity now forces me to set 
up for a fop of business, 


Three days after this he writes the last 
letter preserved in “ The Letterbook,” and, 
but for an appendix to that volume, we 
might have believed the popular story that 
Etheredge fell down stairs at Ratisbon 
and broke his neck. But the treacherous 
secretary continues to write in 1689, and 
gives us fresh particulars. He states 
that his quarrel with Sir George was that 
he had been promised 6o/. per annum, 
and could only get 4o/. out of his master. 
He further declares that to the last Eth- 
eredge did not know ten words of Dutch 
(German), and had not merely to make 
use of a French interpreter, but had to 
entrust his private business to one or 
other of his lacqueys; and that moreover 
he spent a great part of his time “ visiting 
all the alehouses of the town, accompanied 
by his servants, his valet de chambre, his 
hoffmaster, and his dancing and fighting 
master, all with their coats turned inside 
outwards.” In his anger he lets us know 








what became of Etheredge at the Revo- 
lution, for in a virulent Latin harangue at 
the close of “ The Letterbook ” he states 
that after a stay at Ratisbon of “tres 
annos et sex menses,” accurately meas- 
ured, for the secretary’s cry is a cry for 
gold, Etheredge fled to Paris. This flight 
must therefore have taken place early in 
March, 1689. “ agg hinc abijt ad 
asylum apud Gallos querendum,” the 
poet left his books behind him, a proof 
that his taking leave was sudden and 
urgent. The secretary gives a list of 
them, and it is interesting to find the only 
play-books mentioned are Shakespeare’s 
“ Works” and the “ Geuvres de Moliére,” 
in two vols., probably the edition of 1682. 
I note also the works of Sarrazin and of 
Voiture. 

At this point, I am sorry to say, the 
figure of Etheredge at present eludes me. 
There seems no clue whatever to the date 
of his death, except that in an anonymous 
pamphlet written by John Dennis, and 
printed in 1722, Etheredge is spoken of 
as having been dead “ nearly thirty years.” 
Dennis was over thirty at the Revolution. 
and is as trustworthy an authority as we 
could wish for. By this it would seem 
that Etheredge died about 1693, nearer 
the age of sixty than fifty. But Colonel 
Chester has the record of administration 
to the estate of a Dame Mary Etheredge, 
widow, dated Feb. 1,1692. As we know 
of no other knight of the name, except 
Sir James Etheridge, who died in 1736, 
this was probably the poet’s relict; and it 
may yet appear that he died in 1691. He 
was a short, brisk man, with a quantity of 
fair hair, and a fine complexion, which he 
spoiled by drinking. He left no children, 
but his brother, who long survived him, 
left a daughter, who is said to have mar- 
ried Aaron Hill. 

EDMUND W. GOsSsE. 


[It is to the kindness of my friend Mr. Ed- 
ward Scott that I owe the discovery of “ The 
Letterbook.” I have also to acknowledge 
valuable help from Mr. W. Noel Sainsbury, 
who has examined the State Papers for me. 
Colonel Joseph Chester has courteously con- 
sented to search his invaluable catalogues of 
the registers. I have acknowledged in the 
body of the paper my debt to Oldys’ MS. 
notes and conjectures. To protect myself 
from the charge of plagiarism, I may add that 
the anonymous article on Etheredge in the 
new edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica, in 
which the critical view I have here taken was 
first propounded in outline, is from my pen. 
In all cases my dates are new style. 

E. W. G.] 
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CHAPTER XII. 
A BROKEN BUTTERFLY. 


“ALL over!” repeated Jenny. The 
words almost took away her breath. She 
hardly knew whether to be glad or sorry, 
in the mingled shock, surprise, and relief 
of such news. And yet that ineffable 
look in Sybil’s eyes—a mother would 
have understood it better, ay, even the 
most disapproving of mothers, and would 
have taken the poor, crushed child to her 
heart. But sisters — younger sisters — 
cannot quite be mothers in their tender- 
ness, and our poor Jenny was very young. 
What did she know of the pain her sister 
was enduring; the pain of abandonment 
by the man who had seemed like a god to 
her in his fatal love and beauty, when he 
first stooped to win her heart? It was 
well for that aching heart that Jenny’s 
tone expressed nothing worse than abso- 
lute bewilderment. 

“Oh!” she said with a kind of gasp, 
“Tamso——” Then, checking herself 
as she saw her sister’s wasted hands 
up to cover her face, and recalled the 
meaning of the words she had heard: 
“ But, Sybil, I don’t understand. He 
does not love-—— Oh, you mean he is 
angry because you have broken it off. 
Yet one might have known you would. 
And he — surely he must honor you more 
for refusing, if he is any way worthy of 
you. What has he said ¥n 

But already Sybil was regretting havin 
told as much as she had. The words ha 
broken from her, wrung forth by the 
irresistible craving for sympathy which 
her sister’s generosity and affection had 
evoked ; but the way in which Jenny took 
her answer, her readiness to condemn 
Gareth, even before she knew where he 
was in fault, recalled his victim to herself. 

Anything but blame for him she could 
bear; but not that. Her love for him 
was so blindly worshipping that, even 
though he had smitten her through the 
very heart, she would not blame him her- 
self. Nay, so long as the wrong he had 
done her was hidden in that heart, she 
could draw the edges of the wound it had 
made over it, hold it lovingly there, for- 

ive it; and by the divine power of that 
orgiveness let her love grow stiil greater 
and put forth deeper roots than before. 
But would Jenny forgive him if she knew, 
she who was ready to cry shame on him 
even when she did not know that he had 
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erred at all? Or rather, might she not 
raise that cry so loud as to bring down 
eneral reproach on that cruel but dearly 
oved one; reproach which might in time 
reach his ears, and, by proving that she 
had betrayed him, make fie love her still 
less ? 

“Hush, hush!” she said, dropping her 
poor hands from her face, and lifting them 
tremblingly to Jenny. “He is worthy, 
more than worthy of me. It is not his 
fault. You don’t understand; only —it 
is all over.” 

She said these words again as if to 
stop any further questioning; but not 
even her magnanimity could suppress the 
infinite sadness of the tone which uttered 
them; and Jenny’s eyes filled with pity at 
the sound of it. At that moment she felt 
almost willing to accept Gareth Vane for 
a brother, in view of the sacrifice her 
sister had made in renouncing him. And 
she was remorseful too; she believed 
that she had not done that sister justice. 
Of late, indeed, she had begun to read 
Sybil’s character more truly, to judge her 
by other rules than those by which she 
would judge herself, and while loving her 
as much as, or more than ever, to expect 
less from her; but now she began to 
think this judgment had not been correct. 
Even she could not have contemplated 
any higher duty than to voluntarily _ 
up the man she loved, when she was free 
to marry him, because that freedom had 
been purchased by her mother’s death; 
and if Sybil had done this, Sybil so soft, 
so tender, to whom love was an essential, 
ought she not to be rewarded? Could 
she be allowed to break her heart in 
silence as she was doing? Would their 
mother have suffered it? 

“Sybil dear,” she said vehemently, 
“this must not be. You have done it for 
poor mamma’s sake; and it is very good 
of you, very good and noble ; but J do not 
believe she would wish it. She wanted 
your happiness before anything else ; and 
if it pains you so—if you love him still, 
why should you not marry him? It can- 
not be necessary that you should both be 
parted and made unhappy for life.” 

‘*‘] did not deserve to be happy,” said 
Sybil. Jenny was tortv~ing her in pure 
ignorance; and yet the poor sufferer, 
weak in so many ways, struggled still for 
strength to bear the torture and show no 
petulance against the sister, who, she well 
knew, would have laid down her life for 
her. 

Yet it was very hard. She must shield 
Gareth; yet to do so by assuming a hero- 
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ism of which she felt herself incapable 
was repugnant to her; and poor Sybil 
was not clever at subterfuge. 

“TI can’t tell you about it,” she said, 
bursting into tears. “It is not as you 
think, though that would be quite suffi- 
cient reason; but there is another as well 
—a reason he knows. He—he does not 
wish it himself now. Oh, Jenny, don’t 
go on asking me questions. Don’t say 
any more about it. Only believe that he 
is not to blame, not in any way, and that 
I cannot help loving him though I shall 
never see him any more — never any 
more.” 

The last words were hardly audible. 
Her cough had come on with the tears; 
and despite her sister’s efforts at soothing 
her it went on and on, growing more vio- 
lent till at last her lips were suddenly 
reddened by a stain which sent Jenny fly- 
ing in wild terror, first for Mrs. Matherson 
and then for a doctor. The hemorrhage 
was over long before the latter came, 
however, and had been so slight alto- 
gether that he thought very little of it. 
After a severe attack of inflammation the 
lungs were a weak, and any vio- 
lent agitation or fit of weeping might 
easily cause a rupture of some minute 
vessel. She was undoubtedly in a very 
low state; but there did not seem to be 
much organically amiss. Let her have 
plenty of nourishing food and no worry or 
excitement of any sort. Nothing so bad 
as crying fora girl in that feeble condi- 
tion; and Jenny, feeling terribly guilty 
and reproaching herself already with hav- 
ing been the cause of the accident, prom- 
ised eagerly to obey, and determined that 
she, at any rate, would not be the first to 
mention Gareth Vane’s name again. How 
could she help being glad that the brief 
engagement was over? And Sybil had 
assured her again and again of the fact, 
and had begged her to ask no more ques- 
tions. Surely it was well that she should 
obey, and that the man, who had come 
like an ill wind into their lives, should be 
suffered to pass away in silence. Blame 
him of course she would, for his coming 
if not for his going — nay, despite Sybil’s 
faltering excuses, more perhaps for the 
latter than the former; only the blame 
should be in her own heart. She would 
mention his name no more; and perhaps 
— in time What did Sybil mean by 
“another reason”? Was it not possible 
that, through the valley of the shadow of 
death, she had come to recognize true gold 
and despise alloy? that her heart, after 
its short, fitful wandering, had gone back 
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to its old owner? Ah! indeed she would 
be silent if such happiness were in store 
for them, silent and thankful too! Her 
great eyes shone out with nearly their old 
gladness at the mere thought of it. 

And meanwhile Sybil, tucked up in the 
bed where Mrs. Matherson (who thought 
more of the accident than the doctor did) 
had insisted on banishing her for the rest 
of the day, was reproaching herself for the 
alarm she had occasioned ; and trembling 
lest her tears and bungling should have 
roused her sister’s suspicions of the truth. 
Jenny was so impetuous. Who knew 
what she might say or do if her indigna- 
tion were once roused? She watched 
nervously till the younger girl came into 
her room again, and then put up a pitiful 
little mouth to be kissed, whispering 
eagerly, — 

“ Dear Jenny, I’m so sorry I made such 
a fuss. Promise me one thing now; 
please do.” 

“ Anything in the world if you'll only 
not excite yourself,” said Jenny, kissing 
her. * Sybil, the doctor said you were to 
be quiet.’ 

“I will; only promise me first that you 
will not speak about this any more, even 
tome. Indeed, there has been no wrong 
done. It is all for the best, and even 
mamma must forgive. I am — quite 
happy.” . 

Happy, with that face! Ay, and with 
that folded paper in her bosom on which 
her hand rested even then! But the poor 
little martyr had forced a smile to bear 
out the faltering words ; and Jenny, with 
the gladness still in her own eyes, saw 
the smile only, and not what was behind 
it. 

“Of course I will promise,” she said 
readily. ‘We will never speak of him or 
it again; and as to mamma, be comforted, 
darling, for she forgave you long ago. 
So now rest quietly while I make you 
some iced lemonade. The doctor said it 
would do you good.” 

She went away as she spoke, and Sybil 
was left at peace. She had succeeded. 
Jenny was evidently satisfied, and Gareth 
safe from any imputation of baseness or 
wrong-doing. Now she could breathe 
freely; but the long-drawn, quivering 
breath sounded far nearer to a sob, and, 
as she drew that paper from its hiding- 
place, and unfolded it for the hundredth 
time, her eyes were so dazzled with tears 
she could hardly see the words which — 
Heaven pity her! — she knew too well by 
heart already. 

This was the note Gareth had written 
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her, in the bitterness of his wrath and 
mortification at believing she had played 
fast and loose with him: + 


“My DEAR Miss DySsArtT, — Thanks 
for your lesson on keeping faith with a 
woman. It might have been more cour- 
teously given, but I make no complaint. 
Those who live in glass houses can’t play 
at stone-throwing, and probably you knew 
that I had already heard the news, and 
thought further words would be wasted 
on me. On the whole, I agree with you. 
A young woman who had jilted one man 
so easily before might have been expected 
to jilt another; and under the circum- 
stances a meeting would have been out 
of place, and the writing to say so invidi- 
ous. Again thanks for certain very 
charming hours which have helped to pass 
an idle summer month more than pleas- 
antly, and adieu. Pray do not trouble to 
answer this, or to return me my other 
notes. Mamma and the curate (happy 
man!) wouldn’t approve of any more cor- 
respondence, I’m sure, and, if you go on 
as you have begun, you will have quite a 
pretty little collection of such dz//ets-doux 
before long. Besides, I am just leaving 
England for a pleasure tour of some 
length, so any packet sent to me would 
probably arrive too late. With best 
wishes and congratulations on your future, 
believe me very truly yours, 

“GARETH VANE.” 


Yes, that was all. That was what she 
had been carrying about in her bosom 
ever since; the knife which had dealt 
her her death-wound, and yet which, for 
love of the hand which had wielded it, 
she could not fling from her. Not the 
faintest idea had she as to its meaning, 
save only that, for some reason, his love 
for her was dead ; that he had left her and 
gone — scorning her for the very error 
into which he had betrayed her. 

Why was it? 

* A woman who has jilted one man so 
easily might be expected to jilt another.” 

Was that true? Ah, perhaps some 
might say so-—the Ashleighs, in their 
anger, or the unkind world outside — but 
surely not he, he who a few weeks back, 
had striven so earnestly and with such 
sweet, persuasive words, to show her that, 
as she had never given her love to Lionel, 
so there was no wrong or robbery in giv- 
ing it to another. Nay, that to keep 
faithful to the former would be to perpetu- 
ate a lie, and act dishonestly instead of as 
a true woman. What could he mean now 


by changing so? 
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The poor child could not understand it 
at all. Any idea as to the wrong dating 
of that letter was not, of course, likely to 
occur to her; and the weakening effect of 
her illness, combined with that crushing 
blow of her mother’s loss, prevented her 
from being able to originate any explana- 
tion to kerself. 

but for her mother’s death, indeed, she 
would have disregarded his prohibition, 
and written to her lover by the very next 
post to ask him what had caused this 
change in him, making him cast doubt 
and scorn on the love he had prayed for 
so passionately only a fortnight back ; and 
why he had put her in so cruel a position 
by never keeping the appointment which 
he himself had made. Sybil had plenty 
of pride of her own on most occasions, 
as even Lion had proved. Had he written 
to her such a letter, so scornful, so insult- 
ing, she could never have answered it at 
all; certainly not by such tender, humble 
pleadings as rose to her lips again and 
again whenever she thought of Gareth 
Vane. But her Jove for the latter was, as 
I have said, unlike anything else in her 
life. It resembled only some fragrant, 
deep-hued, tropical flower, which, spring- 
ing up, Heaven knows how, in some En- 
glish cottage garden, fades out all the 
pale-colored, formal blossoms round it by 
the glow and fire of its beauty; and but 
for that terrible judgment on her, but for 
the dead face lying white and mute upon 
its pillow in the room across the corridor, 
she would have answered Gareth’s letter 
at once and he would have got her answer, 
and the misunderstanding between them 
would have been cleared up. 

To Sybil, however, feeble with sick- 
ness, and half stunned by the shock of 
her lover’s desertion coming on that of 
Mrs. Dysart’s sudden death, the very in- 
explicability of Gareth’s conduct seemed 
to show that it was not he but God who 
was punishing her. He had not deserted 
her. It was God who had come between 
them, and she dreaded to stretch a hand 
to him lest a second judgment should fall 
on her in consequence of the sacrilegious 
act. She had preferred her lover to the 
parent who had cherished and idolized her 
from the hour of her birth; and now that 
parent lay dead in the next room, and 
God in his justice had taken her lover 
from her in his turn. How could she be 


heartless or impious enough to call him 
back, nay, even to receive him, if he came 
of his own accord? 

For at first she could not believe that 
he had really left her. There had been 
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some mistake, some delusion; but it could 
not last. Something would clear it up; 
and then, next day, he would be back at 
her feet, with a love more passionately 
fond than ever for the sorrow of having 
wronged her. Why, the very day after 
writing that cruel letter he must have 
seen her mother’s death in the papers, 
and felt his heart touched to forgiveness 
and sympathy by the thought of what she 
must be suffering, and of how he had 
added to her pain. That announcement 
alone would tell him why she had not 
answered him; and by-and-by, when the 
funeral was over and he thought she could 
bear to listen to him, he would write again 
or come to beg her forgiveness. Ah, 
dear! was it very wicked to long so sorely 
to give it, to feel that, even if they might 
not marry, one tender word, one farewell 
kiss from him were worth all other com- 
fort in the world to her? 

It might be wicked, but I suppose it 
was human. At any rate, try as she 
might, she could not help longing for it 
—could not help watching for every post 
which came to Chadleigh End, starting 
at every knock at the door, and sinking 
back more faint, more sad, and more 
heart-sick after each disappointment. 
And it was because of this weakness in 
herself, and because of the shame she 
felt for it, that she dared not look at her 
mother’s face; nay, not even at the room 
whence she had been carried away, and 
where she had so often sat at her feét, or 
helped her to dress and undress, in the 
happy days before this sad hour when 
she had to bid both a last farewell. 

It was a fortnight then since Mrs. Dy- 
sart’s death; but Gareth had neither 
written again, nor come, nor had he done 
so since, though July had passed into 
August, and by this time they were in the 
last days of the last month of summer. 
She had heard of him indeed in the in- 
terim, but only once, and through the 
chatter of a couple of servant-girls, in an 
adjoining room, the day before she left 
Hillbrow. Some one in the village had 
asked Emily, their housemaid, if it was 
true that Miss Dysart had quarrelled with 
her new lover, as he was off to Norway 
with a rich widow lady and a lot of fine 
friends, for a yachting trip. Emily was 
repeating this and saying she didn’t be- 
lieve it, but the other servant declared 
she had heard it too from a laborer on 
Dyson’s farm. Mr. Vane had written to 
the farmer himself to tell him to send 
down to Southampton a fishing-rod which 
he had left behind, and the two maidens 
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waxed so hot on the subject, that, even if 
Sybil’s door had not happened to be 
slightly open, she must have heard their 
exclamations on her lover’s heartlessness. 
“A fine thing, indeed, to be going off 
pleasuring and his sweetheart in such 
trouble! Not even to come down for the 
funeral! He couldn’t care much for poor 
Miss Sybil at that rate. Mr. Ashleigh 
now —ah! he was different ——” 

It was terrible to Sybil to lie there 
listening to this, more terrible even in the 
knowledge it afforded her that she was 
being talked over, pitied, and wondered 
about, than that her lover’s threat had not 
been an idle one: that he had in truth 
left her. If God did not mean to suffer 
this marriage, if he looked on her as the 
cause of her mother’s death, then perhaps 
it would be better that Gareth should take 
the initiative in their separation. It 
would spare him pain, at any rate, ay, 
and her also, the pain of refusing him 
anything —that is, if she could refuse 
him—and so long as she knew that he 
was happy, and could fancy that in his 
heart he loved her, still her love for him 
was great enough to have borne its own 
sorrow in resignation and survived it. 
But to know that others, her social inferi- 
ors, were gossiping over her grief and 
putting their own vulgar constructions on 
it; that she, the very pink of propriet 
and refinement, the object of so nah 
envy and admiration in former days, was 
being pitied by servant-maids, and dis- 
cussed by village idlers and farm-laborers 
was terrible to her—a pain which had no 
counterbalancing good for another to ena- 
ble her to support it, but which, by its 
very pettiness, was a perpetual humilia- 
tion to her. Nor was this the worst form 
of humiliation that poor Sybil had to en- 
dure. It was all ver well for Jenny to 
try to hide from her the cruel slander of 
which Mrs. Ashleigh had told her, and 
to which Gareth’s disappearance and her 
sister’s illness and seclusion lent a horri- 
ble coloring of truth. Jenny, indeed, 
while crying hot tears over it in private, 
prayed that no whisper of it might reach 
Sybil’s ears to insult them; but slander 
will penetrate through the thickest walls, 
and, without knowing of what she .was 
accused, poor Sybil felt that she was un- 
der a slur, that people were holding aloof 
from them on her account, and that her 
fair name had suffered in consequence of 
that terrible night, the very thought of 
which made her shudder with shame and 
misery. 

Did she not know that she had had to 
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give Jenny money to fee that vile old 
man, more for keeping his tongue quiet 
than for any service he had rendered her; 
and that Jenny had come back from the 
interview with burning cheeks and a man- 
ner painiully avoidant of all allusion to 
what had taken place in it? The Ash- 
leighs, too, Sybil knew them well enough 
to feel sure that, however vexed they 
might be at her treatment of Lionel, that 
alone would not have sufficed to make 
them withdraw themselves entirely from 
two orphan girls, who had almost grown 
up among their own children, just when 
they most needed their kindness and as- 
sistance; and more especially when Lioa 
himself was giving both with a cordial 
——— which showed sufficiently that 

e at any rate bore no malice for the in- 
jury done him. She knew, too, that both 
the ladies had called once since Mrs. Dy- 
sart’s death—the baronet’s wife while 
she was too ill to see any one, and Mrs. 
Ashleigh later; but Jenny had come up 
to her with eyes so swollen with weeping 
from the second visit, and had striven so 
pointedly to avoid answering any ques- 
tions about it, that Sybil, who had grown 
pitifully timid of late, felt that something 
unpleasant was behind, and dropped her 
enquiries as falteringly as she had put 
them. 

That people were talking disrespect- 
fully of her she felt sure. Servants had 
looked strangely, and dropped half-spoken 
words. People who had run after them 
with admiring persistency, now either 
took no notice of them at all, or contented 
themselves with a formal card of enquiry. 
Jenny had once asked her, blushing vio- 
lently, how long exactly it was before 
Jowl had come to her rescue that night; 
and had added, with an anxious frown on 
her young brow, that she thought, per- 
haps, they had made a mistake in asking 
him not to say anything about the matter. 
It had been an unfortunate accident; but 
there was no harm in it, therefore there 
could be no real harm in its being known; 
and since their removal, Sybil herself had 
received a note from the old man, filthy 
beyond conception, smelling strongly of 
tobacco, and to this effect : — 

“ DEERE Miss,— This kums ter say 
as i ham not akountable fur any storys 
as is agoin about has ter that theer un- 
fortnit advencher o yours. The folks has 
spredds em lies threw want o knollige, as 
is lucky i can pruve an will be appy so to 
dew if so bes as you keer to make it 


wurth the wile of Your Humble Well- 
Isac JOWL.” 


wisher, 
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Poor Sybil! Is it necessary to describe 
her feelings at reading such a letter ad- 
dressed to her? She crumpled it up 
shudderingly, and thrust it into the flame 
of the candle almost before her eyes had 
mastered its contents; but though she 
had not answered or done anything about 
it, she could not get it out of her mind. 
. What could such a man say for her, that 
would not be worse than the worst that 
was said against her by any one else? 
But, oh! how terrible that there should 
be anything said at all, and of her who 
had done nothing, and who shrank from 
nothing so keenly as the slightest infringe- 
ment on her maidenly dignity and fair 
fame! It had to do with Gareth, of 
course, probably with his sudden disap- 
pearance at the very hour when her moth- 
er’s death left him free to woo and wed 
her. Perhaps they were saying that he 
had quarrelled with her, or that she had 
jilted him too; but how could she explain 
matters, and clear herself, without black- 
ening him? There was the difficulty. If 
he had only written a little gently, a little 
courteously, if he had given some reason 
for not keeping that unlucky appointment, 
it would have been different; but to put 
her own conduct in its true light she must 
take Jenny into her confidence, and show 
her that insolent, heartless letter; and 
what would Jenny think of him if she did 
so? What would any one think? Ah, 
no, no; better bear any guesses at blame 
in silence rather than by casting it on her 
lover hold him up to opprobrium. He 
might have ceased to love her altogether, 
he might never come back, but if he did, 
he should find that, even if all this killed 
her, the heart he had broken had been 
large enough to hide his offences in its 
shelter, and seek no sympathy or com- 
passion from the judgment of an unpreju- 
diced world. 

It was characteristic of Sybil in all 
this, that she never stopped to ask her- 
self whether the man who had been capa- 
ble of dealing so heartlessly with her 
were worthy of the tender consideration 
she lavished on him; characteristic of 
her that she should care so much for 
what people thought of him, and so little 
for what he was in himself; that with 
such real and terrible woes to crush her, 
she should have room for fretting over 
the coldness of acquaintances or the gos- 
sip of strangers. ‘To Jenny such a thing 
would not have been possible. Nay, she 
was not even capable of comprehending 
itin her sister; but poor Sybil was not 
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what shallow, caring greatly for praise 
and approbation, anything like coldness 
or censure came like a blight, affecting 
her far more at times than the cause that 
gave rise to it. Jenny had once ques- 
tioned with George Eliot whether it were 
better to “be worthy the writing or to 
write, worthy the reading and the world’s 
delight,” but to Sybil there would have 
been something better still, namely, the 
“world’s delight” itself. To be that, no 
matter how, would have been life and 
light to her just as to be shunned and put 
on one side, as she was now, was dark- 
ness and death; and ill, almost dying as 
she actually was under the combined 
shock of her mother’s death and her lov- 
er’s desertion, not even the terrible cir- 
cumstances of the former could save her 
from the additional pang, however miser- 
ably small in comparison, of feeling that 
“other people” were laying that death at 
her door. 

Terribly small and unheroic all this 
seems; a weakness of character utterly 
unlike a heroine of romance; or for that 
matter any heroine at all; and yet there 
was heroism in this poor little maid who 
had borne herself so sweetly and gra- 
ciously in the sunshine, and who now, 
wounded at every point, heart-broken, and 
sinking from shame, sorrow, and unkind- 
ness, could still kiss the hand which 
stabbed her, and without one resentful 
murmur could deny herself the only com- 
fort left her, of sympathy and consola- 
tion, for the sake of the very one who 
had deprived her of everything else. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
IN THE CURATE’S STUDY. 


“ IT MUST say, my dear Lionel, I can see 
no call for you to do so,” said Mrs. Ash- 
leigh. 

It was rather a cold day in the early 
part of September, and she was seated by 
a recently-lit fire in her son’s study, 
warming her feet and talking over her 
shoulder to the owner of the apartment, 
who was busied in sorting a heap of par- 
ish books with an air of vexation and dis- 
composure with which his occupation had 
assuredly no connection. 

Autumn seemed to have set in early 
this year with days of fierce equinoctial 
gales, interspersed with heavy thunder- 
storms which chilled the air, and gusts of 
rain which pattered on the window, made 
dreary pools in the gravel, and scattered 
the wet lawns and garden-walls with show- 


like Jenny. To her nature, soft, some-| ers of rose and geranium petals. 
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To-day the rain had ceased, but it was 
still blowing hard, and the wildly swaying 
branches of the trees outside the window, 
and the moaning of the wind in the chim- 
ney, imparted an air of dreariness to the 
surroundings, which set Mrs. Ashleigh 
shivering in spite of the fire. 

Perhaps the dreariness was inside the 
room as well, and affected her uncon- 
sciously, as such things will. 

Since we last saw Lion in it, certain 
changes had been effected there, which, 
as they stood at present, had not had the 
result of improving it. A venerable yew- 
tree which used to shade it from without, 
and dominate with its low-spreading 
branches a square of soft, green grass, 
had been cut down to gratify a prejudice 
of Sybil’s that yews were only fit for 
graveyards. The turf had been cut up 
into flowerbeds, which, when filled, would 
doubtless present a bright and pretty 
vista from the window; but which in their 
present brown and empty condition looked 
more like newly-made graves of eccentric 
patterns than anything else, and sug- 
gested the desirability of the yew-tree 
more than ever. A_ bookcase, too, had 
been taken away from one wall of the 
study, its contents heaped in untidy piles 
upon the floor; and its place filled by a 
doorway, at present minus the door, and 
communicating with the drawing-room by 
a passage roofed and walled with glass, 
lined with shelves, and floored with pure 
white tiles. This was Lionel’s latest 
alteration, designed without the knowl- 
edge of his betrothed in order both to 
give her a conservatory, which the house 
did not before possess, and to enable her 
to pass in and out between the drawing- 
room and his study, and give him the 
pleasure of looking at her while he was at 
work in the latter, and she among her 
flowers. 

Nothing, indeed, in all the pleasant 
preparations for his wife’s home-coming 
had been more pleasant to him than this 
miniature greenhouse. He knew, without 

rumbling at the knowledge, that Sybil’s 
ove of “sermons in stones ” or in books 
was not great, and that, therefore, the 
study in itself would not offer much 
attraction to her; but he also knew her 
passionate fondness for flowers. So, 
while glaziers and carpenters were filling 
the house with noise and confusion, and 
his own beloved books were torn ruth- 
lessly down from their shelves and tossed 
about anywhere on floors and sofas, he 
had pleased himself with the thought of 
filling those shelves with all the rarest 





and brightest plants_ procurable, and 
draping the roof and walls with her 
favorite creepers ; and had sat at his desk 
happy in the thought of the peaceful days 
to come when he should lift his eyes and 
see a fair little head and slender shape 
flitting to and fro among the brilliant- 
colored blossoms, or hear the voice which 
always sounded like soft music to him 
calling him to leave his “ stupid papers ” 
and come and look at that opening bud or 
admire this spreading fern. 

But, alas! that vision had passed away, 
never to be fulfilled. The alterations had 
been stopped, the workmen dismissed; 
and of all his dream only the empty door- 
way and bare, glaring passage remained, 
giving to view a drawing-room, half 
stripped of the old paper to make room 
for Morris’s Jatest design, and with the 
furniture piled up in the middle of the 
floor and covered with dust-sheets, sar- 
cophagus-wise; a passage which merely 
served as a vehicle for draughts, and 
gave a naked, half-built appearance to the 
whole place, which could hardly fail to 
depress the most strong-minded. 

It is scarcely to be wondered at, there- 
fore, that Mrs. Ashleigh never felt less 
forgivingly to Sybil than on the occasions 
when she paid her son a visit; and never 
looked round at all the pathetic evidences 
of the love and forethought he had wasted 
on her without a fresh glow of what she 
called her “pagan ire” against the girl 
who had so ungratefully repaid him. It 
was in reference to her that she was 
speaking at present, and, perhaps, the 
draught through that empty doorway, 
coming in upon the back of her neck, lent 
a tone of unwonted sharpness to her 
remark. 

The annoyance on Lionel’s brow deep- 
ened as he answered her, — 

“] am sorry for it, mother, but it is you 
who have obliged me to do it.” 

“I! How?” 

“By not doing the thing yourself. If 
you had gone to see those poor girls, 
there would be no need for me to do 
ig 

“My dear Lion, I thought I had told 
~ that Jenny most emphatically — ve- 

emently, I may say—begged that I 
would not do so; and in any case, after 
all that has been said by others ——” 

“Others! What others? Do you 
mean my father? I can’t imagine any 
one else having the right to control your 
visits, except, indeed, the people you are 
going to; and if you didn’t tell me that 
Jenny declined your friendship I couldn’t 
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believe that. As it is, I own I can’t help 
thinking that you must have been mis- 
taken.” 

“I am not in the habit of making mis- 
takes on such subjects,” said Mrs. Ash- 
leigh coldly. “Jenny disappointed me 
greatly. I am sorry for her, of course, 
and I will say she was in a great state of 
excitement; but nothing could be plainer 
than the words in which she told me that 
her sister’s choice and her sister’s friends 
were her choice and her friends, and 
that as I was not among the latter she 
would rather neither see nor come to 
me.” 

“ You having first told her that you were 
not among the latter, | suppose?” said 
Lion, looking at her keenly. 

With all his own natural frankness he 
was by no means simple, and had a re- 
markable aptitude for exposing anything 
like misrepresentation in another; but 
the truth as we look atit is not always the 
truth as it is, and though as upright in 
thought and word as her son, Mrs. Ash- 
leigh had been too much offended in that 
interview with her deceased friend’s 
daughter to be able to see the facts of it 
with eyes sufficiently clear from prejudice 
to view them absolutely correctly. She 
drew herself up now with some indigna- 
tion. 

“You are quite wrong, Lion; I had 
been most kind to Jenny about Sybil — 
far kinder than I felt. Indeed, I don’t 
believe I even alluded to her disgraceful 
conduct to you-—— Well, well,” as Lion 
colored up and made an impatient ges- 
ture, «1 won’t do so now, dear, for I know 
it pains you; but it was disgraceful; and 
I don’t think nine mothers out of ten 
would have had anything more to do with 
such a girl or her family, no matter what 
happened to them.” 

“Then I hope my mother will always 
be the tenth,” said Lion warmly; “for if 
she were ungenerous enough to be any- 
thing else, I shouldn’t respect her as I 
do. But what did you say then? There 
must have been something.” 

“ Nothing that was not most kind,” per- 
sisted Mrs. Ashleigh, strong in the con- 
sciousness of her own benevolent inten- 
tions and the effort she had made to carry 
them out. “I never even refused to see 
Sybil (for that matter Jenny did not ask 
me to do so) or to receive her; and I posi- 
tively went out of my way to offer to do 
all in my power to help her — not for her 
own sake, I own, but because of my affec- 
tion for her poor mother, and because, if 
she were innocent of this scandal which 
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has got about respecting her doings that 
night, I would, as I told Jenny ——” 

“Told Jenny!” repeated Lion. He 
had flung down the parish books, and was 
standing in front of his mother, his face 
so pale with indignation, that, perfectly in 
the right as she felt herself to be, she 
grew quite nervous. ‘ Mother, you don’t 
mean that you spoke to her—that pure, 
innocent child about a vile slander, which 
aman like myself would be ashamed to 
listen to? You never dared to pollute 
her ears with such — filth!” 

“My dear Lion, I beg you will not 
offend mine by using such coarse lan- 
guage,” said Mrs. Ashleigh, coloring with 
very natural offence. “If it were a slan- 
der — but that is just the question which 
it was necessary to solve before one could 
be of any use to the girl; and if you were 
not a young man, and very hasty and hot- 
headed, you would see as much for your- 
self. Indeed, as it is, I think you might 
credit your mother with sufficient deli- 
cacy not to wish to have anything to do 
with so painful a matter unless it were for 
the good of others, and also not to do so 
in a way which any girl could feel insult- 
ing. 

“TI beg your pardon, mother,” said 
Lion, bending down to kiss her. “I sup- 
pose I did speak thoughtlessly ; but it 
seemed so abominable that a girl like 
Jenny should even hear of it. However, 
I suppose I can guess the rest. Of 
course she indignantly denied the whole 
story, and was very much offended with 
you for even listening to it; and you is 

‘No, my dear, you are wrong,” put in 
Mrs. Ashleigh quietly. ‘She did deny 
it at first, and very excitedly ; but when 
pressed as to facts (for of course it was as 
needful to know what was true as what 
was false) she began to hesitate at once ; 
and was obliged to own that there was 
something she could not tell; and that 
she and her sister had better drop our 
acquaintance. In fact, she volunteered 
that, and in the most decided manner. It 
was very painful to me, I assure you, for 
I am exceedingly fond of the child, and I 
felt greatly for her. Indeed, if Lord Dy- 
sart had adopted her sister, or this man 
had married her at once, I would have 
brought Jenny home to the rectory with- 
out caring what any one said. I told her 
so. 

“ And I can imagine with what effect,” 
said Lion quietly. 

“But, of course, under the circum- 
stances,” Mrs. Ashleigh went on, “one 
could do nothing. It is very shocking 
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altogether; but one can only hope it is 
not all true.” 

“Unless you can believe that it is all a 
lie, as I should in any question affecting 
the honor of those two girls.” 

“Did Sybil treat you honorably? My 
dear boy, I am older than you, and I be- 
lieve in the proverb, ‘No smoke without 
some fire.’ The only hopeful part of this 
affair is, as your father says, that there 
are two accounts of it. The first, you 
know, was that she met this man Vane at 
the station and went up to London with 
him, only returning in the morning; but 
now they say she and her Jover met at the 
cottage of some old poacher or herbseller 
on the heath, and that the latter brought 
her home next day. Poor girl, it is very 
dreadful, and, anyhow, it shows that she 
must have been more weak than wicked, 
or she would not have left this Mr. Vane 
when she found out his true character; 
but I fear there can be no doubt that the 
shock and shame of it all combined killed 
her poor mother. As for the De Boon- 
yens, they declare that they know the 
latter story to be the true one, only that 
it was Vane who left the girl, and that old 
Cowl — Jowl—I forget the herbalist’s 
name, boasts of being better acquainted 
with the affair than any one else. Mrs. 
de Boonyen, indeed, is quite furious at 
ever having been ‘induced’ to visit at 
Hillbrow. She even sent Horatia Maude 
out into the garden while she was speak- 
ing to me about it.” 

“I am glad to hear that she had some 
respect for her daughter, if she showed 
none for other people’s; and I hope you 
told her that the very fact of there being 
two diametrically different reports about 
a person proved conclusively that one 
must be a lie; and, therefore, gave one 
grounds for disbelieving both. I should 
have done so.” 

“ With truth, Lion?” said his mother, 
looking at him. 

“Of course; should I have said it oth- 
erwise? Sybil Dysart may have injured 
me}; but I do not believe she would elope 
with any man, whether she thought he 
would marry her or not. I know her too 
well for that.” 

“T wish I had your faith, my dear boy. 
Unfortunately, I have seen too much of the 
world, and of young girls and their lovers, 
to have a large stock of credulity on hand. 
It is a comfort to have a son in whose 
guilelessness I can believe; though he 
does think himself wiser than me.” 

“ And if you had a daughter, would you 
not believe in hers? Well, my dear 





mother, if I am not wiser than you, I 
mean to make myself.so very soon; and 
then I hope not only to teach you to be- 
lieve in poor Sybil Dysart, but to go to 
Esher and tell her so. For one clue to 
these slanders I am obliged to you. This 
man Jowl is a thoroughly bad character, 
and I have been trying to get him out of 
the parish ever since I came into it. He 
sells quack nostrums to silly servant-girls, 
and Mrs. Dysart helped me very much by 
forbidding any of hers to go to him under 
pain of dismissal. I believe she carried 
out the threat in one case, for which I 
don’t doubt he has had a grudge against 
the Dysart family ever since; but he’s 
afraid of me on account of somethin 
which he knows I know about him, and 
can promise you this, whatever he has to 
say he shall say to me, and then shut his 
mouth on the subject for good and all. 
The rest of the story concerns Mr. Vane, 
and I shall recommend him to take hold 
of it.” 

“ But, my dear boy, are you the person 
to do this?” Mrs. Ashleigh broke in, 
flushing uneasily. “Let Mr. Vane take 
care of his wife’s honor (if she is to be his 
wife) if he chooses; but why should you 
stir in the matter, you, who of all men can 
have nothing to do with it?” 

“ Because I am the clergyman of this 
parish, and, therefore, I think it is just I 
who have to do with it,” said Lion stur- 
dily. “In these cases the person to act 
for a girl is her father or nearest male 
relation, and, failing these, her clergyman. 
Sybil and Jenny are fatherless, poor girls, 
and their only relation is out of England, 
and knows little and cares less about 
them; so if I didn’t stir myself for their 
protection, who would? Besides, there’s 
another thing, mother; I promised Mrs. 
Dysart I would take care of Sybil, and 
though I was her lover then, I should 
have given the promise just the same if 
we had only been friends. They have no 
brother, and their house has been a sec- 
ond home to me ever since I left college. 
I think I am the person to help them if 
they want help.” 

Mrs. Ashleigh got up and kissed him. 

“ You are a dear, good, noble boy,” she 
said with a little sigh, testifying to an old 
consciousness of how useless it was ever 
to try to move Lionel when he thought 
himself in the right. “Don’t think I 
can’t appreciate your generosity. The 
only thing is that I fear there are poeple 
who won't, and that even those who un- 
derstand you will call you quixotic, while 
others ——— Mydear Lion, do think what 
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construction the world in general will put 
on your magnanimity in running after 
these girls.” 

An expressive jerk of her son’s broad 
shoulders might have answered her with- 
out words. 

“Should be sorry to waste even half a 
thought on such a subject ; still less to let 
it interfere with my duty.” 

“ But is it your duty? Dear boy, don’t 
be testy or wrong-headed. You know how 
entirely your father goes on the principle 
of non-interference with you. You have 
always gone your own way, even in the 
matter of your engagement, and though 
we both thought ou might have done 
better, and—— But that is past and 
done with, and, as papa says, now ——” 

“Has my father said anything? You 
talked of other people just now, the idle 
gossips of this place, and for them I don’t 
care; but you and my father are quite 
different, and if he thinks I have done 
wrong with regard to these poor mother- 
less girls, 1 am quite willing to listen to 
his reasons.” : 

“Not wrong, my dear. Your father 
doesn’t think that at all. Indeed, when 
we heard all you had done at the time of 
the funeral, we both agreed that it was 
most noble of you. The only thing is, as 
he said, Was it not rather quixotic? and 
we are afraid that ill-natured people may 
say that you are weak enough to want to 
win the girl back to you.” 

“ Let them say it.’ 

“That would not be pleasant, even if 
one knew it to be untrue; and, my dear 
Lion, I am sure you could not stoop — you 
have too much self-respect. Now, don’t 
look at me in that way. I should not 
have alluded to anything so unlikely if 

ou had not spoken of going over to 
Esher when you were with us last night; 
and afterwards your father got so uneasy, 
lest you should be led into compromising 
yourself in any way, that I promised | 
would drive here this morning and see 
you. Of course, I know how absurd it is 
even to imagine you could do such a 
thing: take a gir) back who—— My 
dear, it would be as impossible to you as 
to me.” 

“And yet you are imagining it, and 
thinking it quite possible for me, in 4 
heart,” said Lion, looking at her full in 
the face. 

He had quite got over his irritation 
now, and spoke with more calmness and 
gravity than he had done yet. His mother 
met his glance as frankly. The two faces 
looked wonderfully alike at that moment. 
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“ Women can talk themselves into im- 
agining anything,” she said, smiling, “and 
yet. feel the absurdity of their imagina- 
tions at the same time. I will think noth- 
ing of you, my dear, but what you tell me 
I may; only, remember, you did love this 
girl very passionately once. She is ex- 
ceedingly pretty and winning, and if—if 
that man should not marry her " 

“ Couldn’t you put it, if she should not 
marry him? I think that very probable. 
There never was a mother more dutifully 
loved than poor Mrs. Dysart, and from 
what Jenny says in a note to me, I cannot 
gather that Mr. Vane is any more received 
at the Esher cottage than he was at Hill- 
brow. Where is it? Ah, there! Read it 
for yourself if you like ;” and he took the 
letter from a heap on the table, and tossed 
it lightly into his mother’s Jap. 

Mrs. Ashleigh read it aloud. 


“* DEAR LION, — Many thanks for the 
auctioneer’s receipt, and, as usual, for the 
flowers. How beautifully you pack them! 
They arrive as fresh as ——’ 


“Flowers! What flowers? Have you 
been sending them any?” Mrs. Ash- 
leigh interrupted herself to ask, with eye- 
brows raised expressively. 

Lion nodded in the most matter-of-fact 
manner. 

“Their own; out of the Hillbrow gar- 
den, you know. The landlord gave me 
leave while it was still unlet. But go on.” 





“*as possible, and are just the bright- 
est things in my life,” Mrs. Ashleigh 
read, eyebrows still up in token of protest. 
“¢] think I shall take to talking to them 
soon, in default of any one else. Fancy, 
it will be two months to-morrow since I 
have spoken to any living soul except my 
sister, Mrs. Matherson, and the doctor. 
Even Sybil has had more exercise for her 
tongue, as she had to talk to the clergy- 
man when he called on her (once); but 
that is all, so guess if I wasn’t glad to get 
your letter and the basket. 1 have just 
carried the roses into my sister’s room, 
to gladden her eyes (she has been worse 
again these last days), and now write this 
to thank you, and say how glad I am my 
little Montbretia Potosi is flowering. If 
you think it won’t hurt it, do take it up 
and carry it to your mother. She wanted 
one, and mamma got it for her; but I was 
to try first whether it would flower well 
in the open. Take her, too, any white 
gladioli that there are, instead of sending 
them to us. You know how fond she is 
of them, and poor mamma always kept 
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the first for her. I have found-two new 
fungi near here, which I send you. Let 
me have the names on a post-card, I can’t 
fix them myself; and good-bye, dear Lion. 
— Yours affectionately, Jenny.” 


Even Mrs. Ashleigh’s eyebrows had 
gone down during the reading of the let- 
ter; perhaps because the eyes beneath 
them had filled in an unaccountable man- 
ner. 

“ Poor little Jenny,” she said as softly 
as motherly Lady Ashleigh herself could 
have spokea. “It is very hard on her. 
She is innocent, at any rate.” 

“ You shall have the plant now, if you 
like,” Lion answered gruffly ; “I can walk 
across the park to Hillbrow and get it up 
for you while you are driving round. I 
know Mrs. Dysart meant it for you; only, 
as Jenny says, we wanted to see if it was 
a good bulb and flowered well.” 

Mrs. Ashleigh gave her head a little 
shake, and in doing so cleared her eyes. 

“Not to-day, dear; any time will do,” 
she said, trying to resume her ordinary 
tone. “And as for the gladioli, that is 
nonsense, of course. I will write to Jenny 
myself. I suppose, then, it was this,” 
touching the letter, “which made you 
determine to go and see them; but that 
is unnecessary. I will do soinstead. Set 
your mind at rest about it.” 

“ Thanks, but I don’t see how that can 
be,” said Lion simply. “ Didn’t you tell 
me that Jenny declined to see you on 
account of the opinion you had formed of 
her sister? You haven’t altered that 
opinion. Why should Jenny alter her 
decision? As for me, I shall just walk 
over and enquire for them at the door. 
She can see me or not as she pleases; 
but I am a different matter. 1 believe in 
Sybil as firmly as I do in you.” 

“Thank you” — began Mrs. Ashleigh ; 
but Lion stopped her. 

“I do. Don’t be offended; you are 
the best woman in the world to me; but 
even you make mistakes sometimes; and 
you've made one now in listening to the 
foul gossip of a set of scandal-mongers 
against an innocent girl; and another in 
thinking that because I can pity and de- 
fend her, I must be in love with her.” 

“My dear boy, I said’”— Mrs. Ash- 
leigh tried to put in; but Lion would not 
listen. 

“My dear mother, we had better be 
frank with one another. It is quite true,” 
his face coloring all over like a girl’s, 
“that I did love her—once. I loved her 
with my whole heart, and if she had been 





my wife I should have thought myself 
the happiest fellow in this world. To me 
she still is, and always will be, the pretti- 
est, gentlest, and sweetest girl I’ve ever 
known; and whoever she loves will be 
luckier than most men deserve to be; 
but —— Well, but that’s all. The rest 
is all done with. Of course it was an 
awful blow when it happened, and I found 
out that she didn’t care, and, what was 
worse, never had cared for me. It’s an 
awful blow to lose an arm or a leg; but if 
I had lost one, I’d rather tie a bandage 
over the stump and go about maimed, and 
content to be maimed, for the rest of my 
life, than get a wax one and make believe 
as I waggle it about that it’s my old 
limb, just as good as ever, or better. It 
wouldn’t be as good. It would be a sham, 
nothing more; and any reunion between 
her — Sybil — and me (even if she were 
free to make it) would be a sham also. 
I’d do almost anything in the world for 
her for the sake of auld lang syne, and of 
that brave little Jenny who bears the 
brunt of everything without a complaint, 
but I couldn’t marry her; not even if she 
were to come and ask me todoso. Mar- 
riage is different from anything else. A 
man’s wife should be his very own; with 
not one closed door between her heart 
and his. I couldn’t live in a house with 
a Bluebeard’s closet in it; and I couldn’t 
marry a woman with a Bluebeard’s closet 
in her heart from me; and, what’s more, 
I’ve always had a rooted feeling that I 
could never want a girl for my wife who 
had ever loved another man; and I have 
it still. Whether Sybil Dysart marries 
Mr. Vane or not, she will never seem less 
his property to me, and nothing could 
give me back the feeling I had for her 
when I thought her mine. Now you 
know all about it, so I’ll go and see if my 
dame has made you a cup of tea yet.” 

“ My dear,” said Mrs. Ashleigh, when 
she got home, to her husband, “I think 
we need not be anxious about Lion. He 
will go his own way, and, of course, he 
will be talked about and laughed at. But 
I don’t think he will do anything foolish 
or undignified ; and the only thing for us 
is to find him a wife somewhere else and 
as soon as possible. Poor dear old boy! 
How could that girl have been such a fool 
as to let him go?” 

“‘T wonder if the other fellow has jilted 
her,” said the rector. “ Well, well; I 
can’t help feeling sorry for both the lasses, 
poor children! Sybil I grant you, was 
never much more than a sweet silly bit of 
Sévres china, for all Lion’s worship of 
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her; but there was something in Jenny. 
I was really fond of that child.” 

“That is fortunate,” said Mrs. Ash- 
leigh, with a peculiar tightening at the 
corners of her mouth, “for I shouldn’t 
much wonder—— H’m, it would be 
rather ridiculous though; and how we 
should be laughed at!” 


From The Cornhill Magazine. 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


Nosopy ever wrote a dull autobiog- 
raphy. If one may make such a bull, the 
very dulness would be interesting. The 
autobiographer has ex officio two qualifi- 
cations of supreme importance in all liter- 
ary work. He is writing about a topic in 
which he is keenly interested, and about a 
topic upon which he is the highest living 
authority. It may be reckoned, too, as a 
special felicity that an autobiography, 
alone of all books, may be more ee 
in proportion to the amount of misrepre- 
sentation which it contains. We do not 
wonder when a man gives a false charac- 
ter to his neighbor, but it is always curi- 
ous to see how a man contrives to present 
a false testimonial to himself. It is pleas- 
ant to be admitted behind the scenes and 
trace the growth of that singular phantom 
which, like the spectre of the Brocken, is 
the man’s own shadow cast upon the col- 
ored and distorting mists of memory. 
Autobiography for these reasons is so 
generally interesting, that I have fre- 
quently thought with the admirable Ben- 
venuto Cellini that it should be considered 
as a duty by all eminent men ; and, indeed, 
by men not eminent. As every sensible 
man is exhorted to make his will, he should 
also be bound to leave to his descendants 
some account of his experience of life. 
The dullest of us would in spite of them- 
selves say something profoundly interest- 
ing, if only by explaining how they came 
to be so dull—a circumstance which is 
sometimes in great need of explanation. 
On reflection, however, we must admit 
that autobiography done under compulsion 
would be in danger of losing the essential 
charm of spontaneity. The true autobi- 
ography is written by one who feels an 
irresistible longing for confidential ex- 
pansion ; who is forced by his innate con- 
stitution to unbosom himself to the public 
of the kind of matter generally reserved 
for our closest intimacy. Confessions 
dictated by a sense of duty, like many 
records of religious experience, have 





rarely the peculiar attractiveness of those 
which are prompted by the simple longing 
for human sympathy. Nothing, indeed, 
in all literature is more impressive than 
some of the writings in which great men 
have laid bare to us the working of their 
souls in the severest spiritual crises. 
But the solemnity and the loftiness of 
purpose generally remove such work to a 
rather different category. Augustine’s 
“ Confessions ” is an impassioned medita- 
tion upon great religious and philosophi- 
cal questions which only condescends at 
intervals to autobiographical detail. Few 
books, to descend a little in the scale, are 
more interesting whether to the fellow- 
believer or to the psychological observer, 
than Bunyan’s “ Grace Abounding.” We 
follow this real pilgrim through a laby- 
rinth of strange scruples invented by a 
quick brain placed for the time at the 
service of a self-torturing impulse, and 
peopled by the phantoms created by a 
poetical imagination under stress of pro- 
found excitement. Incidentally we learn 
to know and to love the writer, and cer- 
tainly not the less because the spiritual 
fermentation reveals no morbid affecta- 
tion. We give him credit for exposing 
the trial and the victory simply and solely 
for the reason which he alleges; that is 
to say, because he — thinks that his 
experience offers useful lessons to his 
fellow-creatures. He is no attitudinizer, 
proud at the bottom of his heart of the 
sensibility which he professes to lament, 
nor a sanctimonious sentimentalist stimu- 
lating a false emotion for purposes of 
ostentation. He is as simple, honest, and 
soundhearted as he is tender and impas- 
sioned. But these very merits deprive 
the book of some autobiographical inter- 
est. It never enters his head that any- 
body will care about John Bunyan the 
tinker, or the details of his tinkering. 
He who painted the scenes in Vanity Fair 
could have drawn a vivid picture of El- 
stow and Bedford, of Puritanical preach- 
ers and Cromwellian soldiers, and the 
judges and gaolers under Charles II. 
Here and there, in scattered passages of 
his works, he gives us graphic anecdotes 
in passing which set the scene before us 
vividly as a bit of Pepys’s diaries. The 
incidents connected with his commitment 
to prison are described with a dramatic 
force capable of exciting the envy of a 
practised reporter. But we see only 
enough to tantalize us with the possibili- 
ties. He tells us so little of his early life 
that his biograpners cannot make up their 
minds as to whether he was, as Southey 
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calls him, a “blackguard,” or\a few de- 
grees above or below that zero point of 
the scale of merit. Lord Macaulay takes 
it for granted that he was in the Parlia- 
mentary, and Mr. Froude thinks it almost 
proved that he was in the Royalist army. 
He tells us nothing of the death of the 
first wife, whose love seems to have raised 
him from blackguardism; nor of his mar- 
riage to the second wife, who stood up 
for him so bravely before the judges, and 
was his faithful companion to the end of 
his pilgrimage. The book is therefore a 
profoundly interesting account of one 
phase in the development of the charac- 
ter of our great prose poet; but hardly 
an autobiography. The narrative was 
worth writing, because his own heart, like 
his allegorical Mansoul, had been the 
scene of one incident in the everlasting 
struggle between the powers of light and 
darkness, not because the scene had any 
independent interest of its own. 

In this one may be disposed to say 
Bunyan judged rightly. The wisest man, 
it is said, is he who realizes most clearly 
the narrow limits of human knowledge ; 
the greatest should be penetrated with 
the strongest conviction of his own insig- 
nificance. The higher we rise above the 
average mass of mankind, the more 
clearly we should see our own incapacity 
for acting the part of Providence. The 
village squire, who does not really believe 
in anything invisible from his own stee- 
ple, may fancy that he is of real impor- 
tance to the world, for the world for him 
means his village. “P. P. clerk of this 
parish” thought that all future genera- 
tions would be interested in the fact that 
he had smoothed the dog’s-ears in the 

reat Bible. A genuine statesman who 
snows something of the forces by which 
the world is governed should have seen 
through the humbug of history. He 
should have learnt the fable of the fly 
and the chariot wheel, and be aware that 
what are called his achievements are really 
the events upon which, through some 
accident of position, he has been allowed 
to inscribe his name. One stage in a 
nation’s life gets itself labelled Cromwell, 
and another William Pitt; but perhaps 
Pitt and Cromwell were really of little 
more importance than some contemporar 
P. P. This doctrine, however, is consid- 
ered, I know not why, to be immoral, and 
to smack of fatalism, cynicism, jealousy 
of great men, and other objectionable 
tendencies. We are in a tacit conspiracy 
to flatter conspicuous men at the expense 
of their fellow-workers, and he is the 





most generous and appreciative who can 
heap the greatest number of superlatives 
upon growing reputations, and add a stone 
to the gigantic pile of eulogy under which 
the historical proportions of some great 
figures are pretty well buried. We must 
not a therefore, if we flatter the 
vanity which seems to be the most essen- 
tial ingredient in the composition of a 
model biographer. A man who expects 
that future generations will be profoundly 
interested in the state of his interior 
seems to be drawing a heavy bill upon 
posterity. And yet it is generally hon- 
ored. e are flattered perhaps by this 
exhibition of confidence. We are touched 
by the demand for sympathy. There is 
something pathetic in this belief that we 
shall be moved by the record of past suf- 
ferings and aspirations, as there is ina 
child’s confidence that you will enter into 
its little fears and hopes. And perhaps 
vanity is so universal a weakness, and, in 
spite of good moralizing, it so strong] 
resembles a virtue in some of its embodi- 
ments, that we cannot find it in our hearts 
to be angry with it. We can understand 
it too thoroughly. And then we make an 
ingenious compromise with our con- 
sciences. Our interest in Pepys’s avowals 
of his own foibles, for example, is partly 
due to the fact that whilst we are secretly 
conscious of at least the germs of similar 
failings, the consciousness does not bring 
any sense of shame, because we set down 
the confession to the account of poor 
Pepys himself. The man who, like Gold- 
smith, is so running over with jealousy 
that he is forced to avow it openly, seems 
to be a sort of excuse to us for cherishing 
a less abundant stock of similar senti- 
ment. This is one occult source of pleas- 
ure in reading autobiography. We have 
a delicate shade of conscious superiority 
in listening to the vicarious confession. 
“I am sometimes troubled,” said Boswell, 
“by a disposition to stinginess.” ‘So 
am I,” replied Johnson, “ but I do not tell 
it.’ That is our attitude in regard to the 
autobiographer. After all, we say to our- 
selves, this distinguished person is such 
a one as we are; and even more so, for 
he cannot keep it to himself. The con- 
clusion is not quite fair, it may be, when 
applied to the case of a diarist, like Pepys, 
who, poor man, meant only to confide his 
thoughts to his note-books. But it applies 
more or less to every genuine autobiogra- 
pher—to every man, that is, who has 
deliberately written down a history of his 
own feelings and thoughts for the benefit 
of posterity. 
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The prince of all autobiographers in 
this full sense of the word — the man who 
represents the genuine type in its fullest 
realization —is undoubtedly Rousseau. 
The “Confessions ” may certainly be re- 
garded as not only one of the most 
remarkable, but as in parts one of the 
most repulsive books ever written. Yet, 
one must add, it is also one of the most 
fascinating. Rousseau starts by declar- 
ing that he is undertaking a task which 
has had no precedent, and will have no 
imitators —the task of showing a man in 
all the truth of nature, and that man him- 
self. How far he is perfectly sincere in 
this, or in the declaration which immedi- 
ately follows, that no one of his readers 
will be able to pronounce himself a better 
man than Jean Jacques Rousseau, is a 
question hardly to ‘be answered. The 
avowal is at any rate characteristic of 
the true autobiographer. It reflects the 
subtle vanity which, taking now the guise 
of perfect sincerity, and now that of deep 
humility, encourages us to color as highly 
as possible both our vices and our vir- 
tues as equally entitling us to the sym- 
pathies of mankind; that strange and 
Protean sensibility which we are puzzled 
to classify either as an excessive craving 
for admiration, or a mere morbid desire 
for self-abasement. Certainly in Rous- 
seau it sometimes shows itself in a shame- 
lessness which it is very hard to forgive 
unless we will admit the ambiguous and 
well-worn plea of partial insanity. The 
pleasure — always, it must be granted, a 
very questionable one — of recognizing 
our own failings in our superiors, passes 
too often into sheer disgust or shudder- 
ing horror at the spectacle of genius 
grovelling in the mire. But Rousseau 
represents an abnormal development of 
all the qualities of his class ; and this, the 
ugliest amongst the autobiographic in- 
stincts, is hardly developed out of propor- 
tion to the rest. And, therefore, if we 
cannot quite forgive, we are not alto- 
gether alienated. We read, for example, 
one of those amazing confessions of con- 
temptible meanness which makes us won- 
der that human fingers could commit them 
to paper: the story of his casting the 
blame of a petty theft upon an innocent 
girl, to her probable ruin; of his deser- 
tion of his friend lying in a fit on the 
pavement of a strange town; of the more 
grievous crime of his abandonment of his 
own children to the foundling hospital. 
How can any interest survive in the nar- 
rator except that kind of interest which 
a physiologist takes in some ghastly dis- 








ease? It would be a libel upon ourselves 
to suppose that we see the reflections 
of our own hearts in such narratives, or 
that we can in any degree take them as an 
indirect flattery to our own superiority. 
Such an emotion may conceivably be 
present in some other passages. When, 
for example, we read how, on the death 
of a dear friend, Rousseau confesses to 
one who loved them both that he derived 
some pleasure from the reflection that he 
should inherit an excellent black coat. 
He may perhaps be giving to us the sort 
of satisfaction which we derive from a 
keen maxim of Rochefoucauld. We rec- 
ognize the truth — painful though it may 
be in itself —that some strand of mean 
and selfish feeling may be interwoven 
with genuine regret; and we may recon- 
cile ourselves by interpreting it as a proof 
that some of the sentiments for which we 
have blushed are not inconsistent with 
real kindness of heart. We may smile 
still more harmlessly at the quaint avowal 
of absurdity when Rousseau decides that 
he will test the probability of his future 
fate by throwing a stone at a tree trunk. 
A hit is to mean salvation, and a miss, 
damnation. He chooses a very big trunk 
very close to him, succeeds in hitting it, 
and sets his mind at rest. We may con- 
gratulate ourselves without malice on this 
proof that men of genius may indulge in 
very grotesque follies. A student of hu- 
man nature may be grateful for a frank 
avowal now and then of the “ fears of the 
brave and follies of the wise.” But how 
can we justify ourselves in point of taste — 
to say nothing of morality — at not shrink- 
ing back from the more hideous avowals 
of downright depravity contained in this 
strange record which is to convince us 
that none amongst the sons of men can 
claim superiority to Rousseau ? 

The answer is not far to seek. One 
leading peculiarity of Rousseau, the great 
prophet of sentimentalism, is that exalta- 
tion of the immediate sensation at the 
expense of hard realities which is the 
mark of all sentimentalism. He can en- 
joy intensely, but cannot restrain a single 
impulse with a view to future enjoyment. 
He can sympathize keenly with immediate 
sufferings, but shrinks from admitting 
that indulgence yA be the worst cruelty. 
His only rule of life is to give free play 
to hisimpulses. All discipline is tyranny. 
Education is to consist in stimulating the 
emotions at the expense of the reason. 
And, therefore, facts in general are on 
the whole objectionable and inconvenient 
things. Your practical man is merely a 
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wheel in the gigantic machinery, forever 
rinding out barren results and never 
eaving himself time for the pure happi- 
ness of feeling. He would abolish space 
and time to make one dreamer happy. 
Dreamland is the only true reality. 
There facts conform to feeling instead of 
crushing it out of existence. There we 
can be optimists; see virtue rewarded, 
simplicity honored, genius appreciated, 
and the substance of happiness pursued 
instead of its idle shadows — external 
show, and hard-won triumphs that pall in 
the fruition. Nothing is more character- 
istic of this tendency than the passage in 
which he describes the composition of the 
“ Nouvelle Héloise.” The impossibility, 
he says, of grasping realities cast him 
into the land of chimeras: seeing nothing 
in existence which was worthy of his 
delirium, he nourished it in an ideal 
world which his creative imagination soon 
peopled with beings after his own heart. 
He was in love —not with an external 
object, but with love itself ; he formed out 
of his passionate longings those beautiful, 
unreal, highstrung beings, whose ecsta- 
sies and agonies kept fine ladies sitting 
up all night in forgetfulness of balls and 
assemblies, and which now, alas! have 
faded, as unreal things are apt to fade, 
and become rather wearisome and slightly 
absurd. Facts revenge themselves upon 
the man who denies their existence; and 
oor Rousseau did not escape the inevita- 
ble Nemesis. His follies and his crimes 
sprang from this fatal habit of sacrificing 
everything to the immediate impulse ; his 
reveries seduced him into the region of 
downright illusions; and his optimism — 
by a curious, but not uncommon inversion 
— became the strongest proof of his ac- 
tual misery. He found realities so painful 
that he swore that they must be dreams ; 
as dreams were so sweet, that they must 
be the true realities. ‘“ All men are born 
free,” as he says in his famous sentence ; 
“and men are everywhere in chains.” 
That is the true Rousseau logic. Every- 
thing must be right in some transcenden- 
tal sense, because in an actual sense 
everything is wrong. We say that men 
take a cheerful or a doleful view of the 
universe according to the state of their 
own livers; but sometimes the reverse 
seems to hold good. It requires, it would 
seem, unusual buoyancy of spirits to en- 
dure the thought that the world is a scene 
of misery; and the belief in its happiness 
is sometimes the attempt of the miserable 
man to reconcile himself to his lot. Any- 
how, Rousseau had learned this danger- 





ous lesson. He suffered from a morbid 
appetite for happiness; his intense long- 
ing for enjoyment stimulated an effeminate 
shrinking from the possibility of the 
crumpled roseleaf. He identifies himself 
with the man who left his mistress in 
order to write letters to her. The absent 
—in this sense—have no blemishes. 
And this is true of the past as of the dis- 
tant. . Foresight, he says, always spoiled 
his enjoyment; the future is pure loss to 


him; for to look forward is always to an-. 


ticipate possibilities of evil. He lives 
entirely, as he says elsewhere, in the pres- 
ent; but in a present which includes the 
enjoyment of the past pleasures. “ Not 
heaven itself upon the past has power,” 
and we can nowhere be absolutely safe 
except in brooding over the moments of 
happiness which have survived by reason 
of their pleasantness, 

This is part of the charm of the “ Con- 
fessions.” Finding no pure enjoyment in 
the present, he says, he returned by fits 
to the serene days of his youth. He 
chewed the cud of past delight, and lived 
again his life to the Charmettes. Hence 
sprang the “ Nouvelle Héloise,”’ placed 
amongst the scenery of his early youth and 
constantly reviving real experiences. He 
apologizes for giving us the details of his 

outh; but the apology is clearly need- 
ess. He gives what he delights in. His 
egg memories grow brighter as the 
ater become effaced; the least facts of 
that time please him, because they are of 
that time. He remembers the place, the 
people, the time; the servant moving in 
the room, the swallow entering the win- 
dow, the fly settling on his hand whilst 
he writes his lesson; he trembles with 
pleasure as he recalls the minutest de- 
tails —and we feel the reflection of his 
delight. Indeed, this is one secret of 
most autobiography. There is something 
touching in those introductory fragments 
which are so common in biographies. 
The old man, we see, has been enticed to 
write a book by the charm of the first 
chapter. He tells us with eager interest 
the story of his early days ; he remembers 
the village school and his initiation into 
the alphabet, or calls up the sacred vision 
of the mother whose figure still stands 
out amidst the mists of memory; but as 
he reaches the point where the light of 
common day blends with the romantic 
coloring of childhood, his hand fails, and 
he sums up the remainder of his history, 
if he has the courage to continue, in a 
few barren facts and dates. The phe- 
nomenon recurs again and again, and 
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leaves us to infer, according to our 
tastes, that infancy is the time of real 
happiness, or that the appearance of hap- 
piness always belongs to the distant. 
Rousseau tries to explain it in his own 
case. He long remained a child, he 
says; objects always made less impres- 
sion upon him than their memories ; and 
as all his ideas were images, the first 
engraved were the deepest, and the later 
rather blended with them than effaced 
them. 

To explain Rousseau’s power over his 
generation, and even his strongest inter- 
est for us, we should require to add other 
considerations. Rousseau’s dreams, in 
fact, were not those of the mystic or of the 
poetical philosopher. If he cared, in one 
sense, very little for facts, it was because 
the past and the present overpowered the 
future. He could not cut himself apart 
from the world, as some meditative minds 
have done who live by choice in the region 
of abstract speculation. His temperament 
was too sensuous, his sympathies with 
those around him too keen, to permit him 
to find a permanent refuge in the gor- 
geous but unsubstantial world of poetic 
imagery. His senses bound him fast to 
realities as upon a rock on which he was 
always struggling impatiently and spas- 
modically. Itis in the vicissitudes of this 
struggle that the interest of his personal 
story consists. For it leads him to find 
that solution which has been preached in 
one form or other by so many moralists in 
all ages, and which had a special meaning 
for the society of his day. Ancient phi- 
losophers said that the great secret of life 
is in — your happiness in things 
which depend upon ourselves, and not in 
things which are at the mercy of circum- 
stance. Happiness, says a modern proph- 
et,is to be found by lessening your 
denominator, not by increasing your nu- 
merator ; by restricting your wants, not 
by multiplying your’ enjoyments. The 
great illusion of life is the childish fancy 
that you can pet the moon by crying for 
it, instead of learning that the moon is 
beyond your reach. You must learn the 
great secret of renunciation. Rousseau’s 
version of this doctrine was given with an 
intensity of conviction which moved the 
hearts of his contemporaries; and the 
“ Confessions” are a kind of continuous 
comment upon the text. Are we,it may 
be asked, to take the ascetic view—to 
admit that happiness is impossible in this 
life, and to seek future lemeteens by 
mortifying the affections which seek for 
present gratification? No, Rousseau 





would say; happiness is everything; to 
get as much enjoyment out of life as we 
possibly can is the one conceivable end of 
a human being. Nobody could be a more 
thorough hedonist. Then, should we seek 
for happiness in active life devoted to 
some absorbing ambition, or rather in 
courting those lofty emotions or those in- 
tellectual tastes which are the fruit of a 
thorough cultivation of all our faculties? 
No, again; for active life means weari- 
ness and disappointment, and exchange 
of substance for vain shadows; and thé 
more men are cultivated, the more sophis- 
ticated and unreal become their lives, and 
the less their real powers of enjoyment. 
Then, should we be epicureans of the 
vulgar type, and give ourselves up to the 
indulgence of animal appetites? That, 
again, though Rousseau sometimes falls 
into perilous approximation to that error 
in practice, is as far as possible from his 
better mind. Nobody, in fact —and it is 
the redeeming quality in his life —could 
set a higher value upon the simple affec- 
tions. A life of calm domestic tranquil- 
lity —the idyllic life of unsophisticated 
country villages, of regular labor, and in- 
nocent recreation —is the ideal which he 
set before his generation with all the fer- 
vor of his eloquence. That he made a 
terrible mess of it himself is undeniable; 
it is equally undeniable that the praises 
of domestic life come with a very bad 
grace from the man who sanctioned the 
worst practices of a corrupt society by 
abandoning his own children, though he 
tries to represent even that amazing de- 
linquency as a corollary from his princi- 
ples; and it must also be admitted that 
his Arcadia has too often the taint of 
sentimental unreality. But the doctrine 
takes a worthier form, not only in those 
passages of his speculative writings which 
manifest his deep sympathy with the poor 
and simple crushed under an effete sys- 
tem of social tyranny, but in the many 
passages of the “Confessions” where 
he recalls his brief approximations to a 
realization of his dreams. He might 
claim to have found “love in huts where 
poor men lie ;” and to have been qualified 
by experience for recognizing the sur- 
passing beauty of simple happiness. That 
is the secret charm of those eloquent pas- 
sages to which the jaded fine ladies and 
gentlemen of his days turned again and 
again with an enthusiastic sympathy which 
it would be grossly unjust to set down as 
mere affectation. Such, for exampie, is 
his description of the delicious strolls by 
his beloved Lake of Geneva, where every 
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scene was redolent of youthful associa- 
tions; where he seemed to be) almost 
within reach of that sweet, tranquil life 
which was yet for him but a vanishing 
mirage ; and where alone he declares that 
he might obtain perfect happiness, if he 
had but a faithful friend, a loving wife, a 
cow, and a little boat. He smiles sadly 
enough at the simplicity which has fre- 
quently led him to that region in search 
of this imaginary bliss, and at the con- 
trast between the dream and the reality. 
Even in Paris he could grasp a like phan- 
tom. Here with his half-idiotic Theresa 
(who had, however, the heart of an angel), 
he found perfect happiness for a time. 
He pictures himself sitting at the open 
window, the sill forming his table, for a 
frugal supper; looking down upon the 
street from the fourth story, and enjoying 
a crust of bread, a few cherries, a bit of 
cheese, and a bottle of wine. Who, he 
exclaims, can feel the happiness of these 
feasts? Friendship, confidence, intimacy, 
gentleness of soul, how sweet is the sea- 
soning you bring! And, of course, he 
soon passes toa confession proving that 
his paradise had its snake. But the bet- 
ter sentiment, though clogged and de- 
graded by ignoble passions, almost recon- 
ciles us to the man. Rousseau represents 
the strange combination of a kind of 
sensual appetite for pure and simple 
pleasures. On one side he reminds us 
of Keats, by his intense appreciation of 
sensuous wen and, on the other, of 
Cowper, by his love of such simple pleas- 
ures as our English poet enjoyed when 
sitting at Mrs. Unwin’s tea-urn. It is a 
strange, almost a ——— mixture ; 
but Rousseau’s life is a struggle between 
antagonisms; and until you admit that 
human nature is in some sense a contra- 
dictory compound, and can take delight 
in the queer results which grow out of 
them, you are hardly qualified to be a 
student of autobiography. Your proper 
biographer glides over these difficulties, 
or tries to find some reconciliation. The 
man who tells his own story reveals them 
because he is unconscious of their mix- 
ture. 

Rousseau, I said, was the type of all 
autobiographers; and for the obvious rea- 
son, that no man ever turned himself in- 
side out for the inspection of posterity so 
completely, and that even when he was 
unconscious of the exposure. Even his 
affectations are instructive. But when 
we think of some other autobiographers 
we may be inclined to retract. There are, 
when one comes to reflect, more ways of 





killing a cat than choking her with cream; 
and there are more ways of revealing your 
character than by this deliberate intro- 
spection, this brooding over past feelings, 
and laying bare every impulse of your 
nature. So, if Rousseau is to be called 
the typical autobiographer, it is perhaps 
in virtue simply of those strange contra- 
dictions which give piquancy to his “ Con- 
fessions,” and to those of many other men 
to whom the great problem of existence 
presented itself in different terms. So, 
for example, it would be difficult to imag- 
ine a more complete antithesis to Rous- 
seau than we find in Benvenuto Cellini, 
whose autobiography is almost equally 
interesting in a totally different way. He 
is a man in whose company the very con- 
ception of sentimentalism seems to be an 
absurdity; who is so incapable of reflec- 
tive brooding that he is just as proud of 
his worst crimes as of his greatest artistic 
achievements; who tells with equal glee 
how he struck his dagger into the nape of 
his enemy’s neck, and made a gold button 
of unparallelled beauty for the pope’s cope ; 
who is so full of energy that his life seems 
to be one desperate struggie, and he is 
most at home in the periods of most over- 
powering excitement, whether firing guns 
at the siege of Rome, or pitching all his 
plate into the furnace to help the fusing of 
the statue of Perseus; so full of intense 
vitality that when we read his memoirs it 
becomes difficult to realize the fact that 
all these throbbing passions and ambi- 
tions are still forever, and that we peace- 
able readers are alive; at once a man of 
high artistic genius, and yet such a brag- 
gart anda liar as to surpass Bobadil or 
the proverbial Ferdinand Mendez Pinto; 
a standing refutation of that pleasant 
moral commonplace which tries to asso- 
—— with modesty ; a queer com- 
pound of reckless audacity and defiance 
of all constituted authority with abject 
superstition; a man, in short, who makes 
us wonder, as we read, whether the world 
has advanced or gone back; whether we 
have gained or lost by substituting the 
douce, respectable jeweller, and the vul- 
gar blackguard of modern London, for 
this magnificent goldsmith bravo of the 
Florence of the sixteenth century. The 
only writer in our own literature who, at 
a long interval, recalls this brilliant ap- 
parition, is Lord Herbert of Cherbury. 
In him, too, we find the singular combina- 
tion of the fire-eating duellist with the 
man of high intellectual power. Horace 
Walpole, who procured the publication of 
his autobiography, says that the reader 
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will be astonished to find that the “ his- 
tory of Don Quixote was the life of Plato.” 
Herbert, it is true, was not quite a Plato 
nor a Quixote. His thirst for chivalrous 
adventures may indeed remind us of the 
Don or of Cellini; though somehow, 
though he wandered through Europe in 
true knight-errant spirit, always on the 
look-out for occasions of proving that 
courage for which, so he declares, he had 
as high a reputation as any man of his 
time, and was as irritable, punctilious, 
and given to dare-devil deeds as the most 
precise of cavaliers could desire, he seems 
to have had singular ill-luck. Somehow, 
the authorities always interpose to pre- 
vent his fighting. The vanity of Lord 
Herbert is of a more reflective and prig- 
gish type than that of Cellini. Instead of 
taking himself for granted, with the su- 
perlative audacity of his predecessor, he 
contemplates his own perfections com- 
placently, and draws his own portrait, for 
the benefit of his descendants, as an em- 
bodiment of the perfect gentleman accom- 
plished in all knightly arts, and full to 
overflowing of the most becoming senti- 
ments. He has, in fact, a rather obtru- 
sive moral sense, whereas an entire ab- 
sence of any incumbrance of that kind is 
one of Cellini’s peculiarities ; or, at least, 
the Italian assumes that whatever he does 
must be right, whereas the Englishman 
is simply convinced that he does whatever 
is right. Herbert parades himself as a 
model with an amazing consciousness of 
his own perfection, and sets forth his 
various natural endowments — such, for 
example, as the delicious odor which 
exudes from his body and perfumes even 
his clothes —as a kind of providential 
testimony to his merits. When a voice 
from heaven orders him to publish his 
—_— book “ De Veritate,” we feel that no 
uman ‘mprimatur would be adequate to 
so important an occasion. And, in spite 
of his swelling self-satisfaction, we must 
admit that he has real claims upon our 
respect; in fact, Herbert, though not so 
reat a poet as his brother George, at 
east wrote one poem which has a curi- 
ous interest as anticipating, not only the 
metre, but, in some degree, the sentiment, 
of “In Memoriam;” and, though less 
conspicuous as a philosopher than Bacon 
or Hobbes, wrote books in which it is 
possible to trace some remarkable analo- 
gies to the teaching of Kant. When 
. Walpole and Gray first tried to read the 
life they could not get on for “laughing 
and screaming,” and Walpole was rather 
vexed when people took Herbert a little 
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too seriously, and were inclined to admire 
him as a worthy successor to Sir Philip 
Sidney. Yet Herbert is but one of many 
proofs (perhaps Walpole himself was an- 
other) that all coxcombs are not fools. 
We, have, it is plain, got a long way 
from Rousseau. We are almost, it may 
be said, at the very opposite pole of char- 
acter. If vanity be a determining force 
in both cases, it is in the two cases con- 
trolled and directed by opposite passions. 
Combined with a morbid tendency to re- 
trospection, a weak self-pity, an effeminate 
shrinking from pain, it reveals itself as a 
perverse pleasure in baring to public gaze 
those viler impulses which most men 
shrink from revealing to themselves. In 
the masterful, overbearing, active charac- 
ter, it appears in the more natural shape 
of straightforward ostentation, though it 
sometimes leads to the same end; for it 
displays follies and vices, not because 
they are shameful, but for the opposite 
reason that it sees nothing in them to be 
ashamed of. Whether it should be called 
by the same name, as manifested in the 
one or in the other combination, is a ques- 
tion for the unlucky psychologist who has 
already a sufficient burden of insoluble 
problems. And we might find new puz- 
zles in abundance for the same person by 
tracing the manifold transformations of 
the same Protean quality. We might 
skip from the Quixote-Plato — rather, one 
might say, the Bobadil-Kant — to another 
autobiographer, like him in little but the 
power of amusing, the vivacious Colley 
Cibber. Cibber’s vanity is of a simpler 
type. It seems to be an unaccountable 
freak of nature that Cibber should have 
been the descendant of a Schleswig-Hol- 
stein father and an English mother. We 
could have sworn that he was a born 
Frenchman. His vanity is that which we 
generally attribute to the race whom we 
used to call our “lively neighbors.” In 
other words, instead of being priggish or 
sulky like the English, it is closely allied 
to good sense, good humour, and simplic- 
ity. It implies unfeigned self-compla- 
cency quite unalloyed by self-deception. 
It supplied the excellent Colley with an 
armor of proof which made him absolutely 
impervious even to the most vicious stings 
of Pope’s poisonous satire. He took all 
ridicule with the most imperturbable good 
temper, because he fully recognized, and 
was perfectly reconciled to the fact, that 
he was ridiculous. He writes his life, as 
he tells us with admirable serenity, be- 
cause he was vain, and liked to talk about 
himself. What can the critic say more? 
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“Expose me? Why, dear sir, does not 
every man that writes expose himself? 
Can you make me more ridiculous than 
nature has made me?” To hurt such a 
man by correct portraiture was impossi- 
ble; and when Pope used to injure him 
by giving him the absurdly incorrect name 
a Dunce, the satirist missed his mark 
too palpably to hurt anybody but himself. 
And so, though the laughing-stock of all 
the wits, assailed by Pope and Fielding, 
the Jucky Cibber, lapped in his invulner- 
able vanity, went gaily through his eighty- 
six years of life, as brisk and buoyant to 
the end as when he had only to go upon 
the stage with his natural manners to be 
the ideal representative of the Fopping- 
tons and Easys of his own comedy. If 
the autobiography be slightly deficient on 
the side of sentiment, we may console 
ourselves by admitting that some of the 
descriptions of the actors of the time 
would not disgrace Charles Lamb. Would 
we find another variety of innocent and 
excessive vanity? Take up the memoirs 
— unfortunately fragmentary — of one 
whose long life ran side by side with Cib- 
ber’s for some eighty-two years, though 
in oddly different surroundings, — Swift’s 
“ wicked Will Whiston,” so called because 
so transparently guileless and well-mean- 


ing that even bigots could only smile at 

his absurdities. In reading him we fancy 

that we must be ——— a new version 
e 


of “ The Vicar of Wakefield.” In truth, 
however, that good Dr. Primrose was one 
of Whiston’s disciples, and got into trou- 
ble, as we may remember, by advocating 
a crotchet learnt from his predecessor a 
little too warmly. The master, however, 
suffered longer than the disciple, and 
shows just the same innocuous vanity in 
regard to his own supposed discoveries, 
and the same simple-minded wonder that 
others should fail to be converted, or 
should refuse to sacrifice preferment to 
crotchets about the date of the Apostol- 
ical Constitutions. Whiston’s self-com- 
— reappears with a difference in 

axter’s ponderous autobiography. The 
copious outpourings of the good man 
help us to understand the report, which 
he can happily deny, that his multitudi- 
nous publications had ruined his book- 
seller; but it is full of interesting display 
of character, and nowhere more than in 
the profound conviction that if he had 
been able to apply a few more sermons 
he would have converted Cromwell and 
his troopers from their rebellious pur- 
poses, and the innocent enthusiasm with 
which he hurls his elaborate syllogisms 





at the heads of Charles II.’s bishops, be- 
lieving, poor man, in all good faith that 
the policy of the Restoration government 
was to be determined by scholastic argu- 
mentation. 

If we seek for an excellent contrast we 
may go to those admirable representa- 
tives of the worldly bishop of the now 
extinct type, Newton or Watson. There 
is something _ touching in Watson’s 
complaints of an unappreciative world. 
He had been made a professor of chem- 
istry without having studied the very 
elements of the science, a professor of 
divinity without having studied theology 
before, or taking the trouble to study it 
afterwards. He was appointed to a bish- 
opric because he was a sound Whig, and 
passed his life in a delightful country 
town on the banks of Windermere with- 
out ever bothering himself to reside in 
his Welsh diocese. But the stoppage of 
his preferment at this point is for him a 
conclusive proof that true Christian prin- 
ciples could not meet with their reward 
in this world. How else account for this 
scandalous neglect of one who, in addi- 
tion to all his other merits, had taken 
great trouble to plant trees, and to make 
an honorable provision for his children — 
as well as giving them a sound education. 
It is a natural corollary that the man 
whose memoirs are thus a continuous 
grumble over the absence of preferment, 
should specially pride himself on his 
thorough self-respect. He belongs, he 
says, to the oaks, not to the willows. 
Whenever he asks for a vacant bishopric, 
he explains that it is only in deference to 
the wishes of his friends. For himself 
he asks for nothing better than a life of 
retirement, though the king and his min- 
isters will be eternally disgraced for hav- 
ing left him to enjoy that blessing. The 
finest satirist, Fielding or Thackeray, 
might have been proud of portraying this 
ingenious and yet transparent self-decep- 
tion; of unravelling the artifice by which 
worldliness and preferment-hunting is so 
wrapped in blustering self-assertion as to 
appear — to the actor himself —as digni- 
fied independence of spirit. 

Running over such varieties of charac- 
ter, we may ask whether it is fair to set 
down the autobiographic impulse as in all 
cases a manifestation of vanity. Or if 
we call it vanity, must we not stretch the 
meaning of the word beyond all bearing? 
The old psychologists used to maintain 
that every passion was a special form of 
self-love; and, if we may take such a 
license, we may call every man vain who 
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takes an interest in his own affairs, and 
expects that others may be interested. 
He may hold that opinion even whilst 
sincerely believing that his success in the 
me of life was more due to the cards 

e held than to his intrinsic skill. If 
that still imply the presence of some 
latent vanity, some bias to our judgment 
lying below the region of conscious re- 
ection, it is certainly of a scarcely per- 
ceptible kind. Vanity in this sense is 
but the inverse side of a man’s philoso- 
phy of life. It is the value which he sets 
upon certain qualities of mind and char- 
acter which is, no doubt, apt to be more 
or less connected with the trifling circum- 
stance that he takes them to be his own. 
But in some cases this latter considera- 
tion has so little prominence that we 
almost overlook it. The autobiography 
takes so much the form of a philosophical 
sermon on the true principles of conduct, 
that we quite forget that the preacher is 
his own text. He treats himself with 
apparent impartiality, as if he were merely 
a scientific specimen whose excellent 
adaptation to the general scheme of things 
deserves the notice of an impartial in- 
quirer. It happens to be the case near- 
est at hand, but is interesting only in the 
light of the general impersonal principle. 
It is curious to trace this in one of the 
most interesting of modern autobiogra- 
—- J. S. Mill begins his recollections 
y disavowing—with obvious sincerity 
—any egoistic motive. He wishes to 
show the effect of a particular mode of 
education, to trace the influence upon a 
receptive mind of various currents of 
modern thought; and, above all, to show 
how large a debt he owed to certain per- 
sons who, but for this avowal, would not 
receive their due meed of recognition. 
He is to give a lecture upon his own ca- 
reer as dispassionately as Professor Owen 
might lecture upon a creature which died 
in the palzozoic era. In pursuing this 
end, Mill made more revelations as to his 
own character than he perhaps knew him- 
self. The book is much else, but it is 
also an exposition of a definite ree | of 
life. Some readers were astonished to 
find that, as Mill puts it, a Benthamite 
might be something more than a mere 
“reasoning machine,” That description, 
he admits, was applicable in some cases, 
and even to himself at one period of his 
life. But nothing could be clearer to 
readers of the autobiography — as, in- 
deed, it was clear enough to the observers 
of his later careér —that, so far from be- 
ing a mere reasoning machine, Mill was 
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a man of strong affections, and even fem- 
inine sensibility. And in this, as some 
critics have said, consists the peculiar 
pathos of the book. It was the story of a 
man of strong feelings, who had been put 
into a kind of moral and logical strait- 
waistcoat, and kept there till it had be- 
come a part of himself. The diagnosis 
of the case showed it, upon this under- 
standing, to be one of partial atrophy of 
the affections; or rather —for the aifec- 
tions clearly survived — illustrated the 
effect of depriving them of their natural 
sustenance. To Mill, himself, it was 
rather a record of the means by which the 
strait-waistcoat had been forced to yield. 
Like Bunyan, he had been locked up by 
Giant Despair, and had escaped from the 
dungeons, though by a different method. 
The account of the crisis in his moral 
development which corresponds to a con- 
version in the case of Bunyan, gives the 
real key to his story. He had been put 
into the strait-waistcoat by that tremen- 
dous old gentleman, James Mill, whose 
force of mind produced less effect through 
his books than by his personal influence 
upon his immediate surroundings. His 
doctrine repelled most readers till it had 
been made more sympathetic by passing 
through the more sensitive and emotional 
nature of his son. The ultimate effect 
was not to suppress J.S. Mill’s affections, 
but to confine them to certain narrow 
channels. The primary effect, however, 
was to produce that “ reasoning machine” 
period in which the son was a simple 
logic-mill grinding out the materials sup- 
plied by the father and Bentham. Now 
old Mill was not simply a kind of person- 
ified “ categorical imperative” —a rigid 
external conscience imposing a fixed rule 
upon his filial disciple, but his doctrine 
was certainly a trying one. He held that 
the sole end of morality was to produce 
happiness, and at the same time he did 
not believe in happiness. “He thought 
human life a poor thing at best after the 
freshness of youth and unsatisfied curi- 
osity had gone by.” He and his disci- 
ples denounced all emotion as “senti- 
mentality,” and fully shared that English 
prejudice which, as J. S. Mill declares, 
regards feeling, especially if it has a touch 
of the romantic or exalted, to be some- 
thing intrinsically disgraceful. Here 
then was the uncomfortable dilemma into 
which the younger Mill was driven, and 
which made him miserable. A rigid 
sense of duty was the sole rule of life ; 
duty meant the production of happiness ; 
and happiness was a mere illusion and 
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unsubstantial phantom. No wonder if a 
period followed during which the world 
seemed to him weary, stale, flat, and un- 
profitable. To feel that all that is left for 
one is to be a machine grinding out theo- 
rems in political economy is certainly not 
an exhilarating state of things. 

The escape from this condition, as 
Mill represents, involved two discoveries, 
which, like all such discoveries, are old 
enough in the state of abstract theory, 
and new only in so far as they become 
actual possessions and active principles 
of conduct. Happiness, he discovered, 
was to be found by not aiming at happi- 
ness ; by working tor some external end 
and not meditating upon your own feel- 
ings. And, secondly, he discovered the 
importance of cultivating those sympa- 
thies and sentiments which he had previ- 
ously been inclined to despise as mere 
incumbrances to his reasoning machin- 
ery. But do not the two doctrines clash ? 
Is not an esthetic cultivation of happi- 
ness a name for that introspective brood- 
ing of which Rousseau is the great 
example, implying precisely that thirst for 
happiness as an ultimate end and aim 
which his other principles showed to be 
suicidal? Consciously to cultivate the 
emotions is to become a sentimentalist — 
the very thing which he was anxious to 
renounce. The apparent paradox was 
solved for him by the help of Wordsworth, 
who taught him that the charm of tranquil 
contemplation might be heightened in- 
stead of dulled by a vivid interest in the 
common feelings and common destinies of 
human beings; and that zsthetic delight 
in nature was perfectly compatible with 
scientific interest in its laws. The famous 
ode proved to him that the first freshness 
of youthful enjoyment could be replaced 
by a wider interest in our fellows; and 
that the thoughts which gather round the 
setting sun are not something distinct 
from, but really identical with, those sug- 
_ by a watch over man’s mortality. 

his teaching, he says, dispersed forever 
his youthful depression. 

The problem seems a simple one when 
thus stated. How to cultivate your feel- 
ings without becoming sentimental? Find 
your happiness in the happiness of oth- 
ers; and regard even the grinding of that 
logical mill as work done for the benefit 
of your kind. Problems, however, which 
have to be worked out by modifying your 
own character take a good deal more 
labor than is implied in putting together a 
couple of syllogisms. And it is in this 
modification of character that the peculiar 





interest of the autobiography consists. 
The aversion of his mind from his own 
private interests, the intense devotion of 
his mental energies to what he regarded 
as the great needs of his fellow-men, the 
constant reference of his apparently most 
abstract speculation to practical reforms, 
are obvious and most honorable charac- 
teristics of Mill as a thinker. One ma 

doubt whether women will be as muc 

improved by receiving votes as he antici- 
pated; one cannot doubt the generosity 
with which he revolted against their sup- 
posed “subjection.” But there is another 
sense in which this theory of the vast 
importance of “extra-regarding ” habits 
brings out some curious results. We are 
all such adepts at self-deception that we 
need not wonder if the very resolution not 
to think of oneself sometimes tends to a 
more refined kind of self-consciousness. 
I have often fancied that nobody can be so 
dogmatic as your thoroughly candid per- 
son. The fact that he has listened to all 
sides gives him a kind of right in his own 
opinion to speak with the authority of a 
judge. It has been said that a tendency 
to be “cock-sure” is a special character- 
istic of Mill’s school; and perhaps we may 
recognize it in their master not the less 
because it is combined with a scrupulous 
desire to grant a hearing to all antago- 
nists. But another manifestation of 
character is never interesting. No one 
could be more anxious than Mill to arro- 
gate nothing to himself. Nobody could 
state more explicitly that his merit was 
less in original thought than in willing- 
ness to learn from others, and thus that 
his true function was to mediate between 
the public and the original thinkers. And 
therefore it is natural to find him insist- 
ing with passionate eagerness upon the 
superlative merits of the woman who was, 
according to him, the guide of his ma- 
ture years, as his father had been of his 
infancy and youth. Here was the practi- 
cal commentary on the text of cultivating 
the emotions. If he withdrew from 
society and many social enjoyments, it 
was because his whole emotional strength 
was concentrated upon a single object. 
We listen with some mixture of feeling 
to his rather strained and exalted eulogy. 
It may be true that Mrs. Mill was more 
of a poet than Carlyle, and more of a 
thinker than Mill himself; that she was 
like Shelley, but that Shelley was but a 
child to what she ultimately became ; that 
her wisdom was “all but unrivalled,” and 
much more to the same purpose. It may, 
I say, be true, for one cannot prove a 

















negative in regard to a person of whom 
the world knows so little. Yet it is a 
weakness, though an amiable weakness, to 
attempt by force of such language to over- 
come the inevitable decree of circum- 
stances, and to try to dictate to the world 
an opinion which it cannot receive upon 
any single authority. It may be profound- 
ly melancholy that such exalted merit 
should vanish without leaving more tangi- 
ble traces ; but it is useless to resent the 
fact, or to suppose that when such traces 
are non-existent, the defect can be supplied 
by the most positive assertions that they 
might have existed. And Mill would have 
seen in any other case what was the inev- 
itable suggestion to his readers. He could 
not, he says, “detect any mixture of 
errors ” in the truths which she struck out 
far in advance of him. What are the opin- 
ions in which a man detects no mixture of 
error? Plainly his own. But these were 
far in advance of him? That means that 
they were deductions from his own. Is it 
possible, to speak it plainly, to resist a 
strong impression that these extravagant 
expressions of admiration may have been 
lavished upon a living echo—an echo, it 
is true, skilful enough to anticipate as well 
as to repeat, but still essentially an 
echo? We know, for Mill has told us, 
what he did alone and we know what he 
did in co-operation; and if the earlier 
work was not his best, it certainly con- 
tained the whole sum and substance of 
his later teaching. That his wife must 
have been a remarkable woman may be a 
fair deduction from his admiration; that 
she was all that he then thought her 
would be, to say the least of it, a very rash 
conjecture. 

Happiness, says Mill, is to be found by 
aiming at something different from happi- 
ness. And if we thus cheat ourselves 
into happiness, we may attain to the van- 
ity of self-esteem by a similar expedient. 
By lavishing all our enthusiasm upon one 
who is but a second self, we may deprive 
our appreciation of our own merits of its 
apparent arrogance. This, indeed, is one 
of the many illusions which give a peculiar 
interest to the unconscious confessions of 
autobiographers. But neither is it to be 
roughly set down as all illusion, and still 
less as an unworthy sentiment. It in no 
sort diminishes our interest in discover- 
ing that this so-called reasoning machine 
was a man of the most delicate fibre and 
most tender affections. It is easy to for- 


give the illusions against which a thick 
cuirass of tough selfishness is the only 
known safeguard of complete efficacy. 
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Rather it helps to convince us that Mill 
should be classed in some respects with 
the unworldly enthusiasts of the Vicar 
of Wakefield type whose very simplicity 
leads them to a harmless vanity which ex- 
aggerates their own infallibility and impor- 
tance to the world. He had the character, 
though not the crotchets, of the lifelong 
recluse. Though his intellect was deeply 
interested in the great problems of con- 
temporary thought, and though he had 
been for many years in State affairs, there 
was a wall of separation between himself 
and his contemporary society. When he 
came into Parliament he came as re-en- 
tering the world from a remote hermitage. 
Hermits, whether they come from deserts 
or from the India Office, have a certain 
tendency to intolerance and contempt for 
the social part of the species. They have 
lost some human feeling and preach cru- 
sades with a reckless indifference to con- 
sequences. I cannot determine how far 
Mill might be rightly accused of a want 
of practical sense. But in any case he 
had nothing of the bitterness or the harsh 
pedantry of the solitary theorist. Even 
his enemies could see that his sympathies 
were fresh and generous, and that his im- 
pulses were invariably generous. As a 
philanthropist, his philanthropy was not 
of the merciless and inhuman variety. 
The discovery of the fact was a surprise 
at the time to those who believed in the 
traditional Benthamite and Malthusian. 
The autobiography, with its strange bursts 
of emotion, perhaps reveals the true secret. 
If he naturally exaggerated the merits 
of the partner of his hermitage, he did 
not necessarily exaggerate her services 
to him. It is easily credible that her 
company saved him ern ossifying into a 
mere grinder of formulz and syllogisms. 
We shrink a little from certain overstrung 
phrases, but they reveal to us the pathos 
of the man’s life. Admit that his affec- 
tion produced illusion, or that it covered 
and was combined with a sort of vicarious 
self-conceit, yet at bottom it represents the 
intense devotion which springs only out 
of simplicity and tenderness of nature. 

It would be tempting here to draw the 
obvious parallel between Mill and Car- 
lyle, which must just now be in every 
one’s mind; for certainly whatever may 
be said of the “ Reminiscences” just 
published, “- contain one of the most 
remarkable self-revelations ever given to 
the world, and the relations of the two 
men to vigorous fathers and passionately 
adored wives have singular points of con- 
trast and resemblance. But I must be 
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content to close this ramble through 
some famous autobiographies by touching 
upon one which often seems to me to be 
the most delightful of its class. I know, 
as everybody knows, what may be said 
against Gibbon : against his want of high 
enthusiasm, his deficient sympathy with 
the great causes and their heroes, the pro- 
voking self-sufficiency and apparent cold- 
bloodedness of the fat, composed little 
man. And yet, when reading his auto- 
biography and contrasting it with some of 
those we have considered, I find myself 
constantly led to a conclusion not quite 
in accordance with the proper rules of 
morality. After all, one cannot help ask- 
ing, did not Gibbon succeed in solving 
the problem of life more satisfactorily 
than almost anybody one knows? Other 
autobiographies are for the most part 
records of hard struggles with fate, plain- 
tive lamentations over the inability to 
obtain any solid satisfaction out of life, 
appeals of disappointed vanity to the judg- 
ment of an indifferent posterity, vainglo- 
rious braggings over successes which 
should rather have been the cause of 
shame, weak regrets for the vanishing 
pleasures of youth and hopeless attempts 
to make the might-have-been pass muster 
with the actual achievement. The more 
a man prides himself upon his successes, 
the more we feel how good a case a rival's 
advocate could make on the other side; 
and when he laments over his failures, 
the more we are inclined to say that after 
all it served him right. But when in 
imagination we take that famous turn with 
Gibbon upon that terrace at Lausanne 
beneath the covered walk of acacias, look 
up to the serene moon and the silent lake, 
and hear him soliloquize upon the conclu- 
sion of the “ Decline and Fall,” we feel 
that we are in presence of a man who has 
aright to his complacency. He has not 
aimed, perhaps, at. the highest mark, but 
he has hit the buil’s-eye. Given his con- 
ception of life, he has done his task to 
perfection. With singular felicity, he 
has come at the exact moment and found 
the exact task to give full play to his 
powers. Nobody had yet laid the key- 
stone in the great arch of history; and he 
laid it so well that his work can never he 
superseded. Somebody defines a life to 
be une pensée de jeunesse exécutée par 
lagemitr. twas Gibbon’s singular good 
fortune to illustrate that saying as few 
men have done. Though his plan ripened 
slowly and with all deliberation, he acted 
as if he had foreseen the end from the 
beginning. If he had been told in his 
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boyhood, “ You shall live so long a life, 
with such and such means at your dis- 
posal,” he could hardly have laid out his 
life differently. To mistake neither one’s 
powers nor one’s opportunities is a felicity 
which happens to few; and Gibbon had 
the additional good fortune that even liis 
distractions seem to have been useful. 
The interruption to his Oxford education 
made him a cosmopolitan; his service 
with the volunteers helped him to be a 
military historian; and even his Parlia- 
mentary career which threatened to absorb 
him only gave to the student the tone of a 
practical politician. It seems as though 
everything had been expressly combined 
to make the best of him. 

What more could be desired by a man 
of Gibbon’s temperament? Undoubtedly 
to be a man of Gibbon’s temperament is 
to have a moderate capacity for certain 
forms of happiness. In the lives of most 
great men the history of a conversion 
is a record of heart-rending struggle, end- 
ing in hard-won peace. Gibbon merely 
changed his religion as he changed his 
opinion upon some antiquarian contro- 
versy; it is a question as to the weight 
of historical evidence, like the question 
about the sixth AEneid, or a dispute about 
the genealogy of the house of Brunswick. 
Whatever pangs and raptures may re- 
quire religious susceptibility were clearly 
not within his range of feeling. And in 
another great department of feeling we 
need not inquire into the character of the 
author of the inimitable sentence, “I 
sighed as a lover, I obeyed as a son.” 
One is tempted to put it beside a remark 
which he makes on afiother occasion, “I 
yielded to the authority of a parent, and 
complied, like a pious son, with the wish 
of my own heart.” Perhaps the heart 
which sanctioned his filial obedience in 
the latter case was not so opposed to it 
in the other as he would have us believe. 
It is better worth noting, however, that 
in spite of the very tepid disposition, 
illustrated by these familiar passages, 
Gibbon has affections as warm as are 
compatible with thorough comfort. He 
was not a passionate lover; and we can- 
not say, for he was not tried, that his 
friendship was of an heroic strain; but he 
had a very good supply of such affections 
as are wanted for the ordinary wear and 
tear of life — to provide a man with enough 
interests and sympathies to make society 
pleasant, and his family life agreeable. 
Nay, he seems to have been really gen- 
erous and considerate beyond the ordi- 
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friend, and excellent in some very deli- 
cate relationships. For a statesman, a 
religious teacher, or a poet, much stronger 
equipment in this direction might be de- 
sirable. But Gibbon had warmth enough 
to keep up a pleasant fireside, if not 
enough to fire the hearts of a nation. He 
clearly had enough passion for his his- 
torical vocation. A more passionate and 
imaginative person would hardly have 
written it at all. It requires a certain 
moderation of character to be satisfied 
with a history instead of a wife, and Gib- 
bon was so great an historian because he 
could accept such a substitute. No one 
capable of being a partisan could have 
preserved that stately march and equable 
development of the vast drama of human 
affairs which gives a monumental dignity 
to his great book. Even if you do not 
want to write another “ Decline and Fall,” 
is not such a disposition the most envi- 
able of gifts? If sucha life has less vivid 
passages, is there not something fasci- 
nating about that calm, harmonious ex- 
istence, disturbed by no spasmodic storms, 
and yet devoted to one achievement grand 
enough to extort admiration even from 
the least sympathetic? Surely it is a 
happy mean: enough genius to be in the 
front rank, if not in the highest class, and 
yet that kind of genius which has no 
affinity to madness or disease, and virtue 
enough to keep up to the respectable level 
which justifies a comfortable self-compla- 
cency without suggesting any awkward 
deviations in the direction of martyrdom. 
That is surely the kind of composition 
which a man might desire if he were to 
calculate what character would give him 
the best chance of extracting the greatest 
possible amount of enjoyment out of life. 
Luckily for the world, if not for its heroes, 
men’s characters cannot be fixed by such 
calculations; and a certain number of 
perverse people are even glad to possess 
vehement emotions and restless intellects, 
however conscious that the fiery soul will 
wear out the pigmy body. We try to 
persuade ourselves that they are not only 
choosing the noblest part, but acting most 
wisely for their own interests. It may be 
so; for the problem is a complex one. 
But it has not yet been proved that aman 
can always sake the best of both worlds, 
and that the sacrifices imposed by virtue 
are always repaid in this life. Certainly 
it seems doubtful, when we have studied 
the self-written records of remarkable 
men, whether experience will confirm that 
pleasant record; whether it is not more 
probable that for simple enjoyment it is 
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not best to have one’s nature pitched in a 
key below the highest. Most of us would 
make a very fair compromise if we should 
abandon our loftier claims on condition of 
being no worse than Gibbon. 


From Temple Bar. 
THE FRERES. 


BY MRS, ALEXANDER, AUTHOR OF “THE 
WOOING O’r.” 


CHAPTER X. 

“IF you will stand on a footstool, Mab, 
you might hold it up at that side, until I 
fasten it here,” said Grace to her little 
sister. 

They were busily engaged decorating 
the fireplace in the “drawing-room,” as 
Miss Timbs proudly designated the larger 
of the first-floor apartments. It was no 
doubt a great improvement on the stuffy 
parlor beneath, and Grace had done her 
best to give it something of a home-like 
aspect. She had unpacked her books 
and little treasures, expended a few pence 
on some pots of mignonette, and was 
now putting the finishing stroke to an at- 
tempt to drape the empty grate with white 
muslin curtains, in humble imitation of 
Lady Elton’s fireplace. 

Poor Grace was terribly awkward about 
needlework when she began to exercise 
that womanly craft. No one, except 
nurse, ever troubled about mending or 
making at Dungar; but a feeling of stron 
necessity, and natural aptitude, conthel 
Grace to make rapid progress. Moreover, 
Mrs. Frere, though very slow, was an 
accomplished needlewoman, of a refined 
order. To sit and sew delicate plain 
work, with the perfection of neatness, was 
to her a tranquillizing occupation, so her 
instruction was of great assistance to her 
daughter. 

It was more than a fortnight since Lady 
Elton’s “ Saturday,” and Grace had been 
frequently her companion in the interim, 
—to a dinner at Greenwich, a garden 
party at Fulham, and to a concert, besides 
sundry mornings’ shopping; for Lady 
Elton — who, in spite of her reputation 
for a whimsical degree of stinginess, 
could be lavishly generous — had insisted, 
in a tone that Grace could zof¢ resist, in 
conferring sundry additions to her toi- 
lette, which were, indeed, indispensable, 
if she were to be the donor’s compan- 
ion. 

Grace had enjoyed all mightily; the 
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change and variety had done her'a world 
of good, while her cure was further as- 
sisted by the evident determination of 
Max to renounce her. 

At the present moment her whole heart 
was occupied in the effort to fasten the 
Jace-edged muslin drapery, which she had 
made up for a few shillings, to the green 
cloth-covered board, which ornamented 
while it increased the width of the mantel- 
shelf. 

“There, Mab! I think that looks very 
nice, with the white shavings and fern 
leaves behind, and this azalea between 
the festoons of the curtains!” 

. “It is quite lovely, Grace ! — guite as 
pretty as the grate in Lady Elton’s own 
sitting-room. How pleased mamma will 
be when she comes back!” 

Mrs. Frere had gone with Randal to 
the City with a bank-bill, received that 
morning from Ireland, respecting the en- 
dorsement of which they were all uncer- 
tain, so it was thought she had better go 
with it herself. 

“ Poor dear mother! how tired she will 
be, and dazed with heat and noise!” 
exclaimed Grace, gathering up needles, 
thimble, thread and various snippets of 
muslin and cotton fringe. “Why, Mab, 
it is past five o’clock !” 

“Here they are!” cried Mab, going to 
the window. “And in a hansom, too, 
after all you have said to Randal!” 

“Oh, with the mother it is a different 
thing; but I did not think she would go 
into a hansom.” 

“ But, Grace, it is a strange gentleman. 
He is paying the driver —he is coming 
in!” 

“It cannot be any one for us,” said 
Grace calmly, as she stcod by the table, 
regulating the miscellaneous contents of 
her shabby little work-basket. 

She had hardly uttered the words, when 
the “ — Sarah, came in with a card. 

“A gentleman for you, miss.” 

“Mr. Darnell!” exclaimed Grace, in 
much surprise, and with small pleasure, 
as she glanced at Mab’s rough head and 
the untidy table. 

The next moment Darnell, beaming, 
red, irresolute, and not knowing how to 
excuse his appearance, still further con- 
fused by the unexpectedly humble, not to 
say mean, shrine which sheltered his 
divinity, stood bowing before her. 

“Oh, Mr. Darnell! I am quite sur- 
prised to see you.” 

“ Hope you will excuse my calling ; you 
said 1 might come after a while, and — 
and — I hope —that is, I wished to know 
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how you are after that garden party. 
Caught no cold, or anything?” he con- 
cluded indefinitely. 

“No, thank you. Will you not sit 
down? My mother is not at home.” 

“Thanks,” returned Darnell, taking a 
chair, and growing a little more com- 
fortable. 

Mab stood leaning on the table, and 
gazing at the visitor with intense delighted 
curiosity; and Grace took Mrs. Frere’s 
easy-chair, leaning her elbow on the arm, 
and resting her head on her hand with 
careless, graceful ease. 

“There was rather a heavy shower, 
you know,” resumed Darnell, reverting to 
the saving clause of a possible cold. 

“‘T was in the conservatory then.” 

“This is your sister?” asked Darnell, 
bent on amiability, and turning to Mab. 

“Yes, my only sister. Mab, shake 
hands with Mr. Darnell.” 

Mab sidled up with evident reluctance, 
and placed a dingy little paw in Darnell’s 
ringed fingers. 

“How do you do? and how do you like 
London?” 

Mab hung her head, overcome by one 
of her very intermittent shy fits. 

“ Can’t you speak, Mab?” cried Grace. 
Shé had a dim feeling that Mr. Darnell, 
with all his good nature and fine surround- 
ings, was not a gentlman, and she felt 
especially anxious that Mab should show 
her good breeding. 

“No, I can’t!” said Mab sharply, 
roused to instant resistance by the slight 
tone of rebuke. 

“Ha, ha, ha! Why, you are a regular 
little paddy,” exclaimed Darnell facetious- 
ly, growing more at ease as he noted the 
comparative poverty of the room and its 
belongings. “ You speak to tell us you 
cannot.” 

“Who are you?” asked Mab, restored 
by this small amount of friction to her 
natural assurance, though her tone was 
by no means pert. It was one of calm, 
logical inquiry. 

Simple as the query was, it almost an- 
nihilated Darnell. He could not go into 
an elaborate account of himself, neither 
could he summarize himself. It was then 
an infinite relief when Grace forestalled 
his reply in a rather indignant tone. 

“Mr. Darnell is a friend of Lady El- 
ton’s, Mab. You must not ask rude ques- 
tions.” 

* Oh,” said Mab, her scrutinizing gaze 
still bent unflinchingly on their visitor. 
“Do you go to luncheon with her, and 
does she give you mutton chops?” 
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“ No, I never had the honor of having 
luncheon with Lady Elton.” 

“ Mab,” began Grace, in a tone of re- 
monstrance. 

*“ Now, Miss Frere, now do let her 
have her own way!” urged Mr. Darnell. 
“She is such a jolly little girl! I have 
some nieces about her age, but the poor 
little beggars haven’t a bit of nature left 
in them; they are so trained and tor- 
tured.” 

“ Tortured,” repeated Mab, deeply in- 
terested; “racks or thumb-screws ?” 

“ By Jove!” cried Mr. Darnell, in deep 
surprise, “she knows a lot. I suppose, 
Miss Mab, you are up in history, and 
geography, and all that?” 

Mab shook her head, and Grace 
laughed. 

**I do not think Mab would ever open 
a book of her own accord, but she likes 

hearing stories.” 

’ By this time the keen edge of Mab’s 
curiosity was blunted, and she withdrew 
to the window, which opened on a — 
and busied herself rooting up the mould 
in some flower-pots with a stick. An 
awkward pause ensued. 

“ Have you seen Frere lately?” asked 
Mr. Darnell. 

“Who? Max? No, not since I saw 
him at Lady Elton’s.” 

“I fancy he is very steady in the city, 
though he is such a swell. Shrewd fel- 
low! Don’t you think so, Miss Frere?” 

“ Yes, he is clever.” 

“ They say young Lord Rushborough 
is very much struck with Lady Mary 
Langford. That will be aspoke in Frere’s 
wheel, for-he has wealth as well as rank.” 

“ And is he nice?” asked Grace, with 
interest. 

“Yes, a very nice fellow, I am told.” 

“ Poor Max!” exclaimed Grace, with 
a smile. 

“ Oh, he will be all right!” cried Dar- 
nell, with a knowing nod. “It is not easy 
to turn #zs flank! But, Miss Frere, I am 
going to give a little dinner at Richmond 
one of these fine evenings; perhaps Mrs. 
Frere, and your brother, and yourself 
would do me the honor to be of the par- 
t p39 

“ At Richmond!” cried Grace, sitting 
Straight up. “Oh, I wish my mother 
would go. It is very kind of you, Mr. 
Darnell, to think of us,” she added ear- 
nestly. ‘“ But I am afraid, if it is a party, 
my mother would not go; she has never 
recovered grandpapa’s death. She is so 
depressed, and ——” 

“Well,” interrupted Darnell eagerly, 
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and changing his seat to one nearer to 
her, “don’t Tet us have a party — just 
yourselves, and Lady Elton and your 
cousin, Max Frere. We can stroll in the 
Park, and drive home by moonlight. It 
will be awfully jolly!” 

“And I may go too?” asked Mab, 
TT her flower-pots to listen. ‘“ May 

“To be sure you shall. You ask your 
sister to bring you.” 

“Oh, Grace always takes me when she 
can; though she is cross enough often.” 

“You are an ill-natured little puss,” 
said Grace, laughing. 

“* Come, Miss Mab, I am certain your 
sister is no end of an angel to you; at 
any rate she looks like one,” exclaimed 
Darnell. 

This speech cost him a desperate ef- 
fort; he reddened so violently that Mab 
wondered the handkerchief with which 
he wiped his brow, did not take fire ; and 
his reward, poor fellow ! was a steady, sur- 
prised look out of Grace’s great eyes, 
which changed into an expression of 
amusement not untinged with scorn. 
However, she only smiled good-humored- 
ly, and said, — 

“I will ask my mother, and try to per- 
suade her. Thank you very much, Mr. 
Darnell; the dear mother has but a dull 
life here.” 

“Yes, it is an awfully out-of-the-way 
place,” he returned with sincere sym- 
pathy, and then doubted whether it was 
quite the right thing to say. “ Youought 
to come nearer town. I am sure Lady 
Elton never planted you here.” 

“No, indeed. We did not know Lady 
Elton till we had been a short time in 
London.” 

“ Are you going to make any stay?” 

“Yes, some months, certainly. Oh, 
Mr. Darnell! here are my mother and 
Randal.” 

“Very glad! 
now.” 

Mrs. Frere was tired, but evidently in 
tolerable spirits. She looked with great 
surprise at the strange visitor, but received 
him graciously. 

“T fancied it must be Max when I saw 
a gentleman in the room,” she said, with 
her soft, sweet smile. “ He is almost our 
only visitor.” 

“Indeed!” said Mr. Darnell, with an 
uneasy, though unconscious glance at 
Grace. 

“ A very rare one,” remarked Randal, 
who could not let the name of Max pass 
without a sneer. “Max was a favored 
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guest of ours in Ireland, but he can only 
manage to call once in six weeks here.” 

“ Nonsense, Randal! Max is not an 
idle man. Remember how much he has 
to do, and how far off we are,’’ said Grace, 
much annoyed. 

“Yes, Max Frere is a very good fel- 
low,” observed Darnell, with an air of 
wisdom, “ but he will never put himself 
out of the way for any one ;” and he made 
a mental note, “Wants to cut ’em— 
deuced shabby ! ” 

“TI don’t call that good-fellowship,” 
cried Randal contemptuously. 

“ Perhaps, Miss Frere, you would be so 
good as to mention” — suggested Dar- 
nell, after a little further talk. 

“Oh yes,” said Grace, with a friendly 
nod and kindly glance that delighted 
Darnell. ‘“ Mother, Mr. Darnell wishes 
us all to dine with him at Richmond some 
day soon. Will you, mother dear? I wish 
you would.” 

“ My love, I do not think I could possi- 
bly dine away from home, if home I can 
call it”? — with a disparaging glance at her 
entourage. “But I am very much obliged 
to you for taking the trouble to come here 
and ask us. Randal and Grace will prob- 
ably be pleased to accompany Lady Elton 


(I suppose Lady Elton will be of the 
? 


party ?); but I—— 

“ Now, don’t say no, Mrs. Frere. 
really must ow this once.” 

“Yes, mother dear, to please me. I 
shall enjoy myself ever so much more if 
you will come.” 

“I am sure, Mrs. Frere, you can’t pos- 
sibly refuse such an appeal. I don’t know 
who could, when Miss Frere asks.” 

“Well, if you really care for an old 
woman’s company,” said mamma, with a 
well-pleased smile, while her whole coun- 
tenance brightened as it had not done for 
a long time. 

“ That’s right!” from Randal. 

“You are a dear good mummy,” from 
Mabel. 

“ You know J care,” softly, with a gen- 
tle squeeze of the hand, from Grace. 

“lam greatly flattered that you make 
an exception in my favor,” said Darnell 
gallantly, though feeling it was quite his 
due, and hugging himself in the notion 
that, at any rate, the “ adored one’s ” peo- 
ple recognized his value. “I shall see 
Lady Elton this evening —there is a big 
dinner at the Freres’ — and I shall settle 
all about it with her.” 

Then the conversation turned on the 
theatres and amusements of London, in 
which Randal did most of the talking, and 
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displayed a large amount of ignorance to 
the knowing eye of their visitor ; for Dar- 
nell’s simplicity was but an outer shell 
— his experience of London life was large, 
if not deep. 

Grace took little part in the talk, save 
when appealed to by Darnell, which was 
tolerably often; but Mrs. Frere displayed 
unusual animation, and bestowed an 
amount of interested attention on their 
visitor which surprised her daughter. 
At last Darnell rose to take leave, with 
ecg mas apology for having stayed so 
ong. 

iE you allow me, I will come over to- 
morrow and let you know what arrange- 
ments I have made with Lady Elton and 
Max Frere,” he concluded. 

“ Very well,” said Grace, seeing noth- 
ing to remark in what seemed a perfectly 
natural piece of courtesy. 

“If you will be so good,” replied Mrs. 
Frere. 

Radiant with his success, Mr. Darnell 
turned to depart, and as he placed his 
hand on the door-handle it was suddenly 
pushed open, and Jimmy Byrne walked 
nearly into his arms : Jimmy himself very 
hot and dusty, and holding with some 
difficulty a huge round basket, covered 
with blue paper, evidently fresh from 
Covent Garden. 

Both started back, both apologized pro- 
fusely. But, of the two, little Jimmy 
Byrne was the least confused. 

“T’m sure, Mrs. Frere, ma’am, I had no 
notion there was company in the drawing- 
room, or I would not have come up. The 
girl never let on a word to me. I am 
ashamed entirely, sir, to have trod on 
your toes like that.” 

“ Oh, never mind; I am sure Mr. Dar- 
nell does not. Pray come in, Mr. Byrne,” 
exclaimed Grace, starting forward with 
outstretched hand, and such a look of 
warm welcome in her eyes and on her 
smiling lips that Darnell felt a sudden 
jealous pang, a sullen envy of the shabby 
little beggar who was, perhaps, to bask in 
such sunshine all the evening, while he 
(Darnell) was obliged to sit out a dinner 
of three hours with, probably, a solemn 
dowager on one side and a simpering, 
highly trained, and rigidly moulded demoz- 
selle on the other. 

But there was no attempt at an intro- 
duction, and Mr. Darnell, after reiterated 
adieux, took his departure. 

Byrne looked after him with a wistfully 
curious expression on his short, honest 
face, but was far too innately well-bred to 
ask any questions. 
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“Oh, I am so glad you are come!” cried 
Mab, clasping his hand in both hers; “it 
is so long since you were here.” 

“ Indeed, I have thought it long myself, 
Miss Mabel; but we have been that busy 
the last fortnight, I have been a’most 
afraid to go to bed. And I hope I see 
you well, Mrs. Frere? you'll excuse my 
remarking it, which I do with the great- 
est of pleasure —you’re looking pounds 
better — pounds, ma’am, upon my word! 
Isn’t your mamma looking well now, Miss 
Grace?” 

There was the heartiest earnestness in 
his tone; and smiling gratefully on him, 
Grace replied, — 

“Yes, indeed! and I am so glad you, 
too, see the improvement!” 

“ The mother is looking quite young and 
charming,” said Randal, who was in a 
ood humor; and Mrs. Frere, who dear] 
oved her children’s tender flattery, col- 
ored with pleasure, and really ‘fooked 

pretty enough to justify it. 

“ Do you know, Mr. Byrne, I have been 
in the City to-day — quite an expedition 
for me; but it was necessary to get the 
money for a bank-bill. I must say the 
new agent of the estates is very obliging ; 
I was compelled to ask him to advance 
the quarter’s interest which will be due 
in June, for we really had no money, and 
he did so at once. Now we shall get on 
quite comfortably ; it is wonderfully cheer- 
ing to have money in one’s purse.’ 

“It is so, ma’am,” returned Jimmy, with 
his usual ready acquiescence; but Grace 
noticed that his countenance fell, and that 
he grew very grave. 

“Then,”’. resumed Mrs. Frere compla- 
cently, “ we took the opportunity to order 
a dress suit for Randal. He is unable to 
go to Lady Elton’s receptions for want of 
a proper toilet, so we went to his poor 
dead father’s tailor, Macleland, in St. 
James's Street.” 

“Who did you say, ma’am?” asked 
Jimmy, in a startled tone. 

“ Macleland,” repeated Mrs. Frere, and 
continued, without heeding a half-stifled 
exclamation of “Oh Lord!” from Byrne, 
“Do you know, they quite remember 
Colonel Frere, and” — pressing her hand- 
kerchief to her eyes—‘“they keep his 
measure still; so the man who took Ran- 
dal’s ——” 

“ Really quite a gentlemanlike fellow !” 
interrupted Randal. 

“ said he should have a suit of the best 
—_— on the most moderate terms,” Mrs. 

rere went on. 

“ Might I ask, ma’am, if he named a 





pene’ said Jimmy Byrne insinuating- 


“No, of course not,” replied Randal 
loftily ; “one cannot bargain with people 
of that sort; better to leave it to them- 
selves.” 

“ Ahem !” said Byrne, and a portentous 
silence fell upon them. 

Randal felt indignant that Jimmy pre- 
sumed to be silent; Grace, that some 
serious imprudence had been committed; 
while Mrs. Frere dimly wished she had 
never mentioned the dress suit. Disap- 
probation from any one, peasant or prince, 
infant or sage, annihilated her; she was 
utterly without a moral backbone, and 
could not stand without support. 

“ Let us have tea,” cried Randal, impa- 
tient of the pause. 

“Yes, Grace; get tea ready while I go 
and take off my bonnet. Here, Mabel, 
here is a sketch-book and pencils I bought 
for you, darling.” 

“Ah, what a dear good mummy you 
are! Now Grace shall draw me some 
pretty flowers, won’t you, Grace?” 

“Yes, dear; but you had better draw 
for yourself.” 

“Do you know, Mr. Byrne, Grace 
draws beautiful houses and trees — and 
flowers best of all?” 

“Faith, I’ll go bail she can do most 
things,” said Byrne, with a look of utter 
blindest faith towards “the darlin’ young 
lady,” as he always called her in his heart. 

“T wish I could!” returned Grace, with 
a deep, genuine sigh. “I wish I could 
explain to you the oppression it is to me 
to know I can do nothing thoroughly.” 

“It is a shame that you should ever 
have to do anything, Miss Grace, dear!” 

“But sit on a cushion and sew up a 
seam, and eat ripe strawberries, sugar, 
and cream,” returned Grace, laughing. 
“ That is not my notion of happiness or 
distinction.” 

“ Bedad!” cried Jimmy, rousing him- 
self, “we'll have the strawberries, any- 
how.” 

He jumped up, and went to the little 
sideboard, or “whatnot,” at the end of 
the room, and began to remove the blue 
paper from a large basket of strawber- 
ries. 

“ By the dint of good luck,” he went 
on, “I got out of the office an hour 
earlier; and as I came through Covent 
Garden I saw these strawberries; so I 
thought they'd just do for your dear mam- 
ma and Miss Mabel.” 

“And not for me? that is too bad of 
you, Mr. Byrne.” 
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“ Ah, then, Miss Grace, I do zo¢ think 
of you along with them kind of things,” 
said Jimmy, with much _ earnestness. 
“Sure, you are the man o’ business of 
them all! and I am always wanting to 
trouble you about what may be too much 
for a young creature like you.” 

“ Ah!” said Grace, with a somewhat 
sad smile, “ I can bear a good deal.” 

And a pause ensued while the servant 
was laying the table, Jimmy Byrne stand- 
ing meantime with his hands in his pock- 
ets, and an unmistakable look of trouble 
on his brow. 


“That will do, Sarah,” said Grace, as | be 


Randal left the room, and Mabel ran up- 
stairs after her mother. She proceeded 
to set forth the tea-things with quick, deft 
fingers. 

“T am afraid you think my mother 
rather imprudent to-day,” she continued, 
anxious to utilize the few moments’ ¢é¢e-a- 
téte. 

“Imprudent!” repeated Jimmy in a 
low tone, but with strong emphasis. 
“Tt’s downright madness, divil a less, 
asking pardon. Look here now, Miss 
Grace; you see if the coat isn’t five 
pound, or five-pun-ten; and the trousers 
— God forgive me for naming them — 
two, or two-fifteen ; and the waistcoat may 
be another twenty shillings. If Mr. Ran- 
dal must have a suit” (he said “shute”), 
“my tailor would have given him one in 
the height of the fashion for five, the 
whole lot, or five-ten, and ten per cent. 
discount for ready cash. See now, if you 
wouldn’t mind looking, sure my coat don’t 
fit so bad!” 

And in the heat of argument, Jimmy 
turned a narrow back and sloping shou!- 
ders for Grace’s inspection, drawing in 
his waist that she might observe the 
artistic cut of his scarcely fashionable 
garments. 

“Very nice indeed!” said Grace with 
deep gravity. The subject was too seri- 
ous to permit of her we to (she 
always Zerceived) the comic side of Jim- 
my’s argument. 

“Yet I do think Randal ought to have 
had the clothes. Why should I go to 
Lady Elton’s, and he be left at home? 
But I wish they had waited and consulted 
rou.” 

“ Ah, it’s other things besides balls and 
parties he should be thinking of. Miss 
Grace, dear, I can speak truth to you. 
He is wasting his time cruel. Sure he 
ought to be turnin’ in a guinea a week, 
anyhow. I’m going to speak to him this 
night, and you back me up like a jewel, as 





yeare. Faith, I wish you were the boy 
—ah! it’s easy to see you were reared on 
a boy’s milk. Wasn’t it a foster-brother 
you had?” 

“Yes. But, Jimmy, do speak to Ran- 
dal; I will help you all I can.” 

“An’ it’s not that only. But Mrs. 
Frere, poor dear lady, she is as innocent 
as an infant. She is highly pleased be- 
cause she’s got the quarter’s interest six 
weeks or two months before it’s due. 
Where will she be when quarter -day 
comes round, and nothing to look to? for 
not a penny of this haul will be left, I’ll 
bound.” 

“Tam sure I don’t know; but yet we 
cannot go on without money,” ejaculated 
Grace. 

“And then,” proceeded Jimmy, “after 
agreeing to pay quarterly — but whisht!” 
interrupting himself, “here comes the 
mistress; we’ll have it out after tea.” 

Thereupon enter Mrs. Frere, looking 
serene, smiling, and so unusually bright, 
that poor Grace’s heart sank at the idea 
of curtailing the short gleam of light, the 
little “breathing-space,” amid the long- 
enduring spell of trouble and mortifica- 
tion beneath which she had cowered. 

“T shall quite enjoy a cup of tea,” she 
said cheerfully, seating herself at the 
table; “and what beautiful strawberries ! 
That is a piece of extravagance for which 
I must really scold you, Mr. Byrne. You 
are too kind and thoughtful!” 

“Faith! not at all, Mrs. Frere, ma’am. 
It is just a pleasure to me to find a tasty 
trifle for you, now and again.” 

Then Randal and Mab came in, and 
tea was discussed with much cheerfulness 
and enjoyment. 

Randal was in high spirits, which made 
it all the more difficult for Jimmy Byrne 
to approach his subject, though he was 
more resolute with the son than with the 
mother. 

Tea over, Grace waited with some trep- 
idation for the beginning of the passage- 
of-arms. She saw that Jimmy was nerv- 
ing himself for the fray, by the little tugs 
he gave to the breast of his coat, the 
clearing of his throat, and swallowing of 
imaginary lumps therein. 

At last, with a sudden clearing of his 
countenance, as if a happy thought had 
struck him, he exclaimed, — 

“Would you mind coming out for a 
stroll, Mr. Randal, down by Holland 
Park? It is three weeks and more since 
I saw a tree or a blade of grass.” 

“ By all means. Iam yourman. Will 
you come, Grace?” 
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“ No, thank you,” she replied discreetly. 

“And I am going to draw in my new 
book,” said Mab. 

When the gentlemen had departed, 
Grace gently opened to her mother the 
probable object of Jimmy’s desire for a 
stroll, and begged her not to be influenced 
by Randal’s dreams of literary fame. Of 
course, while she spoke, Mrs. Frere 
thought Grace’s reasoning unanswerable, 
and quite agreed with her; but a quarter 
of an hour after, she would speak out of 
her thoughts, and revert to the pain of 
knowing that dear Randal, with his high 
aspirations and exceptional abilities, 
should be chained to a desk —all the ne- 
cessity of the case forgotten, and only 
the unconquerable disgust remembered. 

The walk and talk must have been long, 
for Randal and his companion did not 
return till the shades of evening were 
closing in, and both looked as if the exer- 
c’se had not been cheering. 

“It is awfully hot and choky. Mother, 
I should like a glass of beer, if it is not 
too extravagant — eh, Jimmy?” 

“Ah, Mr. Randal, it’s not a glass of 
beer that does the mischief—no, nor 
two.” 

Having quaffed the desired beverage, 
Randal, addressing Grace, exclaimed, — 

“Here’s Jimmy Byrne been bullying 
me to no end about laziness, and attempt- 
ing impossibilities, and heaven knows 
what! Perhaps I ought to tackle to and 
earn some filthy lucre, but it is deuced 
hard not to be able to get any work in 
one’s own line. However, you shall not 
say I am obstinate — I'll take anything 
you can get for me, except a clerkship in 
the Frere firm. I will zo¢ sit with a pen 
behind my ear in a place where Max is 
master.” 

“Then you see, Mr. Randal, there’s 
the fifty ——” 

“ Now you may just save your breath, 
Jimmy. it is the one thing I cannot do 
—not for — even for my mother.” 

“ Heaven forbid I should demand such 
a sacrifice!” exclaimed Mrs. Frere rather 
hysterically. “Indeed, when you are 
ready to renounce your own wishes so 
nobly, it would be base to expect more.” 

“Very true, faith! very true!” ejacu- 
lated Byrne; “but, ahem! you see the 
question is, where will we find such an- 
other offer? Mr. Randal’s writing is not 
exactly a business hand, and, don’t ye 
know, it’s not every one can read it. Sup- 
pose now, while we are trying to find 
something that will please you, you prac- 
tise a clerk’s hand.” 





“Please me! do you think anything of 
the kind you mean would please me?’ 

“ But do, dear Randal, take Mr. Byrne’s 
advice; try and prepare yourself for any- 
thing that may offer — you have so much 
time!” 

“Oh! you are always ready to preach, 
Miss Grace; how would you like to be 
obliged to sit at a desk yourself all day 
long?” 

“1 wish to heaven I could! or anything 
else, rather than sit here consuming our 
small income, and helpless to add any- 
thing toit. I wish I were in your place, 
Randal!” cried Grace earnestly, and 
clasping her hands. 

“That is all very fine,” began Randal 
sullenly, when his sister interrupted him. 

“TI will tell you what I can do, mother 
dear. That Mr. Darnell has something 
to do with some office in the city, and he 
seems very frank and good-natured; I 
will ask him to help us, for I too would 
rather Randal was not under Uncle 
Frere.” 

“Darnell!” repeated Jimmy Byrne; 
“is he anything to Sir Henry Darnell, 
the great shipowner?” 

“His nephew —his favorite nephew, 
Lady Elton says.” 

* Whew !” whistled Jimmy in delighted 
astonishment, and then asked pardon; 
“why he is the man thatcaz doit. They 
have more than twenty or thirty clerks in 
their office, and this is the heir! —old 
Sir Henry never married. I thought he 
was a bit of a swell when I come in this 
evening, but I didn’t think it was young 
Mr. Darnell.” 

“He seems a friendly sort of person,” 
said Grace carelessly; “and at all events 
I can ask Lady Elton to mention Randal 
to him.” 

“Better do it yourself, Miss Grace, 
dear — better do it yourself,” cried Byrne, 
rising and taking his hat. 

“ Anyway, Mr. Randal,” he continued, 
“will you come to me in the office in m 
own room to-morrow about one, and we'll 
settle about the writing and one or two 
other matters we were speaking of ?” 

And Grace’s heart felt lighter and more 
ag as she heard Randal say read- 
ily, — 

“T will, Jimmy—I will be with youa 
little before one.” 


CHAPTER XI. 

ALTHOUGH Grace hardly expected that 
Mr. Darnell could succeed in arranging 
the proposed dinner at Richmond —it 
seemed so out of the ordinary routine of 
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their lives — his project was) crowned 
with success. Lif 

Lady Elton at once agreed to be of the 
party, and Mrs. Frere’s faint objections 
were overruled. 

It was a beautiful day, and Grace en- 
joyed it more than any other she had yet 
passed in London. For she was not 
alone in her enjoyment: her mother who 
seemed quite herself, Mab, Randal —all 
were there to share her pleasure. So she 
was unvisited by those stabs of self-re- 
proach which frequently pierced her when 
the thought of mother and Mab alone and 
uncheered came across her heart. How 
nice it was to be all together! How 
thankful she was that a press of business 
had prevented Max from joining them! 

Lady Elton arrived in good time in the 
open carriage which in summer replaced 
her brougham, accompanied by an elderly 
and excessively polite gentleman of doubt- 
ful nationality —a Pole or a Hungarian, 
given to humane and patriotic schemes — 
much decorated, and possessing the gift 
of tongues. 

Immediately after, Mr. Darnell dashed 
up in a mail-phaeton, drawn by a pair of 
showy chestnuts. 

He proposed to drive Grace and Ran- 
dal, and on her entreaty to be of the party, 
he very good-humoredly agreed to take 
Mab also. 

They started in excellent spirits, Dar- 
nell the gayest of the party; everything 
seemed coming to his hand. His con- 
tentment reached its height when, having 
cleared the more crowded part of the 
road, Grace, with some hesitation, asked 
if she might be allowed to take the reins, 

“Oh, you can handle the ribbons, can 
you?” Darnell exclaimed. “ These chest- 
nuts are not so easy to manage.” 

“1 think I can, if you will let me try.” 

“Certainly, Miss Frere. Here, you 
had better take my seat. Holdona bit, 
Miss Mabel. There youare. You must 
keep the off one up to the collar—he 
never pulls fair.” 

“So I see,” said Grace, gathering up 
the reins in workwomanlike style, and 
keeping the chestnuts at a steady trot. 

“Gad! I see youcan do it!” cried Dar- 
nell, delighted; “you gave that victoria 
the go-by in copttal style.” 

“May I keep them?” asked Grace 
presently, — at the reins. 

“ That you shall —all the way!” 

When at length they drew up at the 
Star and Garter, and Darnell assisted her 
to descend, Grace, looking straight into 
his eyes with her frankest, sweetest ex- 
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pression, said, “Thank you very much 
for the pleasure you have so kindly given 
me.” He seemed for the first time reall 
to know the full value of wealth: had it 
not earned for him this charming recogni- 
tion ? 

The dinner was very successful. ‘Lady 
Elton was at her best, the Polish Hunga- 
rian instructive, Mrs. Frere kindly and 
complacent, Mab quiet and content. 

At Grace’s request the feast was some- 
what shorn of its proportions to permit 
an evening ramble in the park, which she 
and Mabel profoundly enjoyed. Darnell 
was their companion, while Mrs. Frere 
paired off with the Polish colonel, and 
Lady Elton with Randal. 

Before leaving the hotel, Grace had 
found a moment for consultation with 
Lady Elton. 

“Do you think there would be any use 
in asking Mr. Darnell to help Randal in 
finding something to do?” 

“Yes, I dare say he could help him 
effectually.” 

“ Will you speak to him, then, dear Lady 
Elton?” 

“Who, me? I think you had much 
better speak to him yourself,” returned 
that lady drily. 

Grace noticed something, she knew not 
what, in Lady Elton’s words not quite like 
her ordinary tone ; but the only idea sug- 
gested by it was that her ladyship thought 
her young friend ought not to trouble her 
with a trifle she might herself accomplish. 
For to Grace it seemed a very light 
matter to ask one young man to help 
another, where it did not involve pecuni- 
ary aid. 

Yet she was surprised to find that the 
absolute asking was not so easy as she 
expected. More than once she revolved 
how she should begin, and could not plan 
it. At last Darnell, who had gone to as- 
sist Mab in gathering a big bunch of 
ferns, returned to her side, and Grace, 
speaking out of the fulness of her heart, 
began, — 

“You are very good-natured, Mr. Dar- 
nell, so good-natured that I am tempted 
to ask you something — something I want 
very much.” 

“TI am sure I would do anything for 
you, Miss Frere—anything I could,” 
returned Darnell, with a look of such un- 
mistakable admiration that Grace, blinded 
as she was by preoccupied feelings, felt 
startled and disturbed. There was a 
pause, for she could not find words. 

“Well, what is it?” said Darnell, with 
a self-satisfied smirk. He fancied his fair 
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companion was struck mute by her sense 
of his power and veiled tenderness. 

“You see there is Randal, poor fel- 
low!” she began hastily ; “ he has nothing 
to do, and he wants to be at work. He 
does not like to goto Uncle Frere’s. Do 
you think you could find anything for him, 
or recommend him anywhere? He is 
really very bright and clever.” 

“Oh!” said Darnell (a long-drawn 
“oh”). “ He wants to go into an office, I 
suppose? It is rather uphill work; still 
there are capital chances to be met with 
in trade. I don’t know that I can do much 
for him. At any rate, I shall be most 
happy to do my best. Would he like to 
go abroad? There are some good ap- 
seo agen to be had in China and Japan ; 

ut he must have some business training 
first.” 

“ Abroad!” cried Grace, to whose vivid 
imagination the word conjured up visions 
of oriental wealth — “barbaric pearl and 
gold.” “Oh, I do not know how my 
mother could ever part with him. But I 
am sure he would be delighted to go. I 
should, were I a man; and I often wish 
I were.” 

“ Thank God you are not,” said Darnell 
piously, while he thought to himself how 
convenient it would be to push a brother- 
in-law’s fortunes, and at the same time 
put him in remote but honorable exile. 
“Well, Miss Frere, I will see what’s to 
be done; and you may be sure I will do 
my best for your brother” —a slight em- 
phasis on “ your.” 

“Thank you so very much!” cried 
Grace, smiling on him with such sunny 
eyes and sweet tremulous lips, that poor 
Darnell felt inclined to go down on his 
knees then and there on a sharp gravelled 
walk, and declare his utter and complete 
subjugation. “I feel we may trust you.” 

“You may indeed, Miss Frere! You 
must feel sure I would do a good deal to 
serve any one belonging to you.” 

After this, the ramble through the park 
progressed most successfully. Darnell 
described his last visit to the moors, and 
how he had lost his way in a thunder- 
storm. And Grace was drawn on to 
speak of Dungar. 

Darnell exhibited much interest in the 
details of life in the west, stated his con- 
viction that it must have been awfully 
jolly there, and openly expressed his envy 
of Max Frere’s experiences. 

Something in his companion’s frank 
friendliness took the wind out of the wide- 
spread sails of compliment and flattering 
insinuation, which he endeavored to set. 





Nevertheless he felt delightfully at his 
ease, and the determination to secure this 
charming aive creature for a wife grew 
clearer and clearer as he listened to her 
bright, unaffected talk, and met her kindly, 
honest glance. 

What had Max Frere been about to 
let a girl like this escape him? But he 
was right. It was not good for cousins 
to marry, and he was heartily glad Max 
had the sense to see it. 

A moonlight drive home concluded a 
day which Grace did not hesitate to tell 
Mr. Darnell was the happiest she had 
spent in London. 

“TI think you are an ungrateful girl,” 
said Lady Elton, with a smile. “I, too, 
have done my best to amuse you.” 

“You have, indeed you have! and I 
am so pleased to be with you; but to-day 
we were all together. It was delight- 
ful!” 

Darnell was silent — he dared not trust 
himself to speak; and in the general 
leave-taking it was not noticed. He was 
the last to go, and at parting pressed 
Grace’s hand as he said, — 

“ You may trust me; I will do the best 
I can for your brother, Miss Frere.” 

“Thank you a thousand times! Good- 
night.” 

“Ts he not good-natured?” she ex- 
claimed when the door was safely shut 
upon them. “But I wish he would not 
shake hands so hard; he has squeezed 
7 ring into my finger.” And she drew 
off a little old-fashioned pearl and dia- 
mond ring—her only bit of jewellery. 
“TI am sure he will find something for 
you, Randal ; and then, dear boy, you will 
work and learn the secret of making 
money, so that you may have leisure to 
write beautiful books.” 

“You talk to me as if I were a baby, 
Grace,” returned Randal, rather offended. 
“* How unjustly things are divided in this 
world! There is that Darnell; what has 
he done to have wealth and power? while 
I, who have twice his capacity for enjoy- 
ment, and am more of a gentleman into 
the bargain, haven’t a sixpence I can call 
my own, or ——” 

“T must say, Randal,” interrupted Mrs. 
Frere, “I think he is very much to be 
liked, and quite a gentleman.” She spoke 
emphatically, and kissed Grace at the end 
of the little speech, as though it were a 
special compliment to her. 

The day after Darnell’s dinner, Lady 
Elton went to Brighton to visit an old 
friend, and it was three days before Grace 
saw her again, during which time Darnell 
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called, but the whole party.were out. 
They had gone with their good friend 
Jimmy Byrne on an expedition to Hamp- 
stead, where Mab revelled in the freedom 
of the open heath, while the wide views, 
stretching away to a delicious dim blue 
distance, charmed Grace. 

This and a couple of following weeks 
were the best and brightest of their Lon- 
don sojourn. 

“The gentleman, miss,” said Sarah, 
opening the door one afternoon, nearly a 
fortnight after the Richmond dinner; and 
enter Mr. Darnell, smiling, radiant, and 
wonderfully at ease. Grace had met him 
several times in the interim, and had 
grown to look upon him as a familiar ac- 
quaintance, albeit not quite approving his 
style or appearance. 

“ Well, Miss Frere,” he began, as soon 
as the first salutations were over, and he 
had taken a seat beside Mrs. Frere, “I 
am happy to say I have been able to keep 
my promise about your brother.” 

“Indeed!” cried Grace. 

“Yes; a friend of mine, who has a 
large concern in the City, will take him 
on. for six months, just to see what he 
can do. It is a colonial brokers’ firm — 
Cartwright and Co.—so if he is sharp 
and looks about him, he may get a chance 
of a berth abroad. It is really a better 
house to be in than Freres’; they are all 
in one groove, and not so likely to push a 
young fellow on.” 

“Oh, thank you, Mr. Darnell! you have 
done us such a piece of service! Hasn’t 
he, mother dear?” 

“I cannot say how very much obliged 
we feel,” said Mrs. Frere warmly. 

“Not at all. Don’t mention it,” said 
Darnell; “1 am too happy to be of any 
use. Of course there will be no pay at 
first, but by-and-by, when he has learned 
something, he will have a salary. And, 
Mrs. Frere, if your son will breakfast 
with me to-morrow, about 9.30, I will go 
with him, and introduce him to Cart- 
wright.” 

Both Mrs. Frere and Grace thanked 
him heartily, and promised punctuality in 
Randal’s name. 

“ I had nearly forgotten,” resumed Dar- 
nell, drawing forth a note. ‘ Lady Elton 
desired me to give you this, and you are 
to be sure to come.” 

Grace read the note, and looked up 
with sparkling eyes. 

“Oh, mother dear!” she exclaimed, “a 
ball! Lady Elton wants to take me toa 
ball. She wishes me to goin to-morrow 
to talk it over.” 





“A ball, Grace! I amafraid” — began 
mamma. 

“Come, now, Mrs. Frere, you must not 
object. I quite count on meeting Miss 
Frere at this ball,” said Darnell, with an 
air of proprietorship. 

“We shall see about it,” said Grace, 
not wishing to discuss the question then ; 
and Mab coming in with the draught- 
board, Darnell proposed to play with her, 
and thus managed to prolong his visit 
beyond reasonable limits. 

Though it was witha sullen brow and 
reluctant step that Randal started to keep 
the appointment made for him by his 
mother and sister with Mr. Darnell, he 
offered no objection. Unpractical and 
utterly inexperienced as he was, he felt 
he must not throw away this chance, or 
at any rate that he must let the chance 
reject him. Scarce two months in Lon- 
don had already shown him that editors 
will not entrust the writing of leading 
articles to unfledged boys, and that the 
highest genius may not be ripe enough at 
nineteen or twenty to suit the ideas of 
publishers. On the whole, Randal’s heart 
was not bad; but his head was easily in- 
flated, his character was weak and capri- 
cious, and his judgment — nil. 

His mother blessed him tenderly, Mab 
threw an old shoe after him, while Grace 
ran down-stairs to open the door and give 
him a parting kiss. An unusual proceed- 
ing on her part, for there was no great 
amount of sympathy between her and her 
brother. 

“Come straight back again, Randal,” 
she said. “Just callon Jimmy Byrne as 
you pass — you will pass near his office? 
—and ask him to come up to tea.” 

+ ee nodded gloomily, and depart- 
ed. 

The morning passed heavily, even anx- 
iously. Grace wished to keep her ap- 
pointment with Lady Elton, and yet felt 
it impossible to leave the house in igno- 
rance of Randal’s news. 

At last, as she stood ready in hat and 
walking-garb, waiting for the carriage 
which was to be sent for her, Randal 
drove up in a hansom. 

One glance at his face was sufficient. 
It was radiant compared to its aspect 
when he started. 

“ Well, dear boy!” 

“Well, mother! that Darnell is a regu- 
lar trump! We hada splendid breakfast, 
and then away we went in a cab to the 
office — Corbett Chambers —a_ grand 
place —rows of clerks writing away for 
their lives — lots of polished mahogany 
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and bright brass. We went through into 
Cartwright’s private room; it is fitted up 
like a nobleman’s — Turkey carpet, leather 
chairs, maps of all parts of the world 
against the walls; and Cartwright him- 
self —a jolly old fellow —shook me by 
the hand, said he understood I wanted 
some insight into business, that he hoped 
I would pick up a fair amount of knowl- 
edge in his little place. If I liked to be- 
gin on Monday they would find a desk for 
me; with that, he spoke down a tube, and 
a regular fine gentleman —a deuced deal 
better-looking than the master or Darnell 
either—came in, and bowed as if we 
were all princes of the blood. He was 
introduced as the head clerk, and told to 
look after me. ‘I suppose,’ says Mr. 
Cartwright, ‘ you want to know something 
of the China trade with a view to joining 
your cousin’s firm. They do nothing in 
that line now, but I am told that young 
Frere is a devilish sharp young fellow, 
and very ambitious — wants to embrace 
all branches.’ Of course I denied any 
connection over the way,and soon. The 
upshot is, I am to begin work on Mon- 
- Do you know, | do not believe it 
will be half bad, the people all seem so 


monstrous civil; but I think it’s partly 
owing to Darnell, he appears to be quite 


a great gun.” 

“* My dearest boy, I am so delighted to 
see you so pleased! I feel sure that, 
beginning in such a good spirit, you will 
prosper.’ 

“ What capital news, Randal! I wish 
I could stay at home and talk to you a 
little!” 

“Here is the carriage, Grace,” cried 
Mab from the window. 

“And I must not forget I called on 
Jimmy, but he was out, so I just left a 
line for him,” concluded Randal. 

“ Quite right,” cried Grace, as she hur- 
ried away. “I will certainly come back 
to tea.” 

It was a damp, drizzling day, and Lady 
Elton was very easily affected by weather ; 
which perhaps accounted for an unusual 
tinge of gravity in her look and manner, 
although she was as kind as ever. 

“I did not send for you as soon as I 
intended,” she said, coming to meet her 
young guest; “I was prevented. But 
what is the matter? Have you found a 
pot of gold, as the people do in your 
Irish fairy-tales?— you look so bright. 
Come and eat some Raven and tell me 
all about it,” and she drew her to the 
table. 

“Oh, Lady Elton!” cried Grace, “I 
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have wonderfully good news. That good 
kind Mr. Darnell has persuaded one of 
the great City men to take Randal into his 
counting-house or office; and Randal 
went there with him this morning, and 
has just now returned quite pleased. He 
is to begin on Monday really to work; is 
it not delightful !” 

“That good kind Mr. Darnell,” re- 
peated Lady Elton; “why, child, a short 
time ago you seemed hardly to notice him. 
But this is really very good news!” 

“Oh, Lady Elton! of course, at first, I 
did not mind Mr. Darnell much; he is 
not very remarkable. But when he is so 
kind and takes so much trouble for Ran- 
dal —a stranger who is nothing to him — 
I cannot help feeling grateful; and I 
really like him, he is so good-humored 
and ” She paused suddenly in her 
eulogium. 

“Yes,” replied Lady Elton in a dry 
tone, “he is quite disinterested. I am 
glad, very glad, you appreciate him; and 
am quite charmed that he has succeeded 
in putting Pegasus to draw the plough. I 
wonder if the London mill will ever grind 
Randal into utility? Now to our own 
affairs; you are of course coming to this 
ball with me?” 

“Indeed, Lady Elton, I do not think I 
can or ought,” began Grace. And there- 
upon a very animated dispute arose be- 
tween the two friends —Grace pointing 
out the impossibility of her affording her- 
self a new dress, and her extreme reluc- 
tance to owe it to Lady Elton’s bounty; 
the elder lady insisting on her own right 
to please herself, and spend her money as 
she liked, and ending by asking her if she 
would like Max Frere to think she moped 
at home to avoid meeting him? Where- 
upon Grace fired up. 

“What he thinks is nothing to me,” 
she cried; “I am surprised such an idea 
ever crossed your mind, Lady Elton! I 
never canueh he would be at this ball, 
nor does his going or staying affect me; 
but I do not like to feel myself sinking 
from a friend to a pensioner on you.” 

“ My dear, what misplaced pride! 
Child, I am a lonely old woman: let me 
cheat myself for an hour into believing 
you are my daughter, for whom I am pro- 
viding her first ball toilette. Let me guide 
your first steps in this wilderness of a 
world; and when you are wiser and able 
to stand alone, you will thank me. Grace, 
I want to save you from the direst misfor- 
tune that can befall a woman.” 

“ And what is that?” asked Grace, be- 
wildered. 
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“ Hopeless, obscure poverty 1” 

“Ah, I fear even you, clever/and wise 
as you are, cannot avert that,” returned 
Grace, with a smile; “and though it is 
very disagreeable, I can imagine worse 
things.” 

“ Your imagination is a mere magic- 
lantern that distorts reality; but you in- 
terest me greatly. I wonder how your 
life will run, for you have a troublesome 
spirit, child. Nevertheless, you will come 
with me to the ball: and now we will go 
and choose your dress and all the etcet- 
eras.” 

“ Ah, Lady Elton, who could withstand 
you? I will do whatever you wish.” 

“That is a wide promise, but I will 
keep you to it,” said Lady Elton, laugh- 


ing, as she rang for the carriage; and 
while she went to put on her bonnet, 
Grace stood in a painful reverie. What 
could have suggested that sting of Lady 
Eiton’s anent Max? She was certain 
that she never by word or look betrayed 
the secret of her feeling for that cruelly 
fascinating cousin whose name still exer- 
cised a power over her which she hated, 
yet could not withstand. Pride and a cer- 
tain half-unconscious strength enabled 
her to suppress all outward signs of emo- 
tion with wonderful success for one so 
young ; but she knew what a thrill of pain 
the mere sound of his name struck through 
her heart, how wildly her pulses throbbed 
at the sight of him, even while she most 
bitterly despised herself for such weak- 
ness. Because all through this deep- 
rooted passion and tenderness she felt 
that she could never love, and trust, and 
believe in him again as she had done, 
even if he sought her, even if she yielded 
to the charm of his voice, and look, and 
manner. Grace’s own most distinct vir- 
tue was loyalty, and the absence of it in 
another was at once unaccountable and 
unpardonable to her. 

“I am quite ready,” said Lady Elton, 
breaking in upon her thoughts, “‘so come 
along. We have plenty to do.” 

The succeeding hours flew pleasantly 
by. Having yielded to her kind friend’s 
wishes in the matter of dress, Grace threw 
herself heartily into the charming occupa- 
tion of choosing the hundred and one 
requisites for a ball toilette. 

Nor did Lady Elton show less eager- 
ness and pleasure. To that lonely woman 
this sudden acquisition of a fresh, living 
interest was like a renewal of youth. She 





threw herself into the new friendship with 
the utmost ardor, and laid down the future 
of her young frotégée on lines rigidly 
traced out according to her ladyship’s 
notions of what was best and most suita- 
ble, which it would be treason in Grace 
or any one else to doubt. 

“You must have some ornaments,” said 
Lady Elton, speaking apparently out of 
deep thought. “ Yours is not merely the 
simple girlish style; you can bear a good 
deal of dress.” 

They had finished their shopping and 
were drawing towards Camden Hill, for 
Grace had resolutely insisted on return- 
ing, as she promised, to tea. 

“My mother has a handsome set of 
pearls —very good ones, I believe —and 
of course I can have them.” 

“No, no! I know what an old-fashioned 
set of pearls is. Better (as you wish to 
have some indication of mourning in your 
dress) wear jet — that sparkling Paris jet, 
I mean.” 

“Yes, that would be very nice; only I 
haven’t any.” 

“ But I ie However, there is time 
enough to settle all that; the ball is more 
than a fortnight off.” 

Arrived at Albert Crescent, Lady Elton 
said she would come in and shake hands 
with Mrs. Frere and Randal. 

They found the family party assembled, 
with the addition of Jimmy Byrne, and 
just about to sit down to their evening 
meal, for it was almost seven o’clock. 

The fragrant odor of the tea and Mrs. 
Frere’s kindly invitation were more than 
Lady Elton could withstand; and a very 
merry party they were. Jimmy, too sim- 
ple and real to be shy or embarrassed, 
though perfectly unobtrusive, was evi- 
dently a source of great amusement and 
curiosity to Lady Elton, who drew him 
out with infinite tact. Randal’s good for- 
tune and the exceeding friendliness of 
Mr. Darnell were discussed — Grace’s 
triumphs at the ball laughingly predicted. 
Mrs. Frere grew quite animated as the 
conviction that such children as hers must 
be destined to high fortunes grew upon 
her under the genial influence of the hour, 
and the consciousness that a decent rem- 
nant of the Dungar agent’s last remit- 
tance was still in her desk. Mabel set- 
tled a Sunday expedition; and Randal 
ventured to accept an invitation to Lad 
Eiton’s ensuing * Saturday,” having faith 
in the renowned Macleland’s punctuality. 
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From Macmilian’s Magazine. 
THOMAS CARLYLE, 


THOSE who from however great a dis- 
tance have shared in the long vigil held 
in that “little house at Chelsea,” of which 
so much has been heard and said in recent 
days, must have felt it something like a 
personal relief and solemn satisfaction 
when the last bonds were loosened, and 
the old man, so weary and worn with 
living, was delivered from his earthly 
troubles. “They will not understand 
that it’s death I want,” he said one of the 
last times I saw him. He said the same 
thing to all his visitors. As he sat, gaunt 
and tremulous, in the middle of the quiet, 

raceful little room, with still a faint per- 
ume about it of his wife and her ways, 
still so like himself, talking in the ca- 
denced and rhythmic tones of his native 
dialect, which suited so well the natural 
form of his diction, with now and then 
an abrupt outburst of that broken laugh 
which is so often only another form of 
weeping, weariness had entered into his 
soul. Great weakness was no doubt one 
of its chief causes; but also the loneliness 
of the heart, the solitude of one whose 
companion had gone from his side, and 
who, though surrounded by tender friends 


and loving service, had no one of the 
primary relationships left to him, nothing 
of his very own still remaining out of the 
wrecks of life. His course was over years 
ago — nothing left for him to do, no rea- 
son for living except the fact that he was 


left there, and could do no other. It is 
scarcely too much to say that the whole 
nation, in which nevertheless there are so 
many to whom he was but a name, at- 
tended him, with uncovered head and 
unfeigned reverence, to the little church- 
yard in Annandale where he is gathered 
to his fathers. No one now living per- 
haps, apart from the warmer passion of 
politics, on the ground of mere literary 
fame, would call forth so universal a rec- 
ognition — certainly no one whose voice 
had been silent and his visible presence 
departed for so long before the actual 
ending of his pilgrimage. 

It is possible that any disturbance so 
soon of the religious calm and subduing 
influence of that last scene would have 
seemed harsh and unseasonable; but 
there is more than any mere sentimental 
objection to the immediate awakening of 
contending voices over the master’s grave, 
in the feeling with which we regard the 
book which has been so hurriedly placed 
in our hands —the last utterance of the 
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last prophet and sage, what should have 
been the legacy of ripest wisdom, and 
calm at least, if not benignant philosophy. 
That Carlyle was not one who regarded 
contemporary progress with satisfaction, 
or had any . pops views about the im- 
provement of the world, we were all well 
aware. But never had his great spirit 
stooped to individual contention, to any- 
thing that could be called unkindness ; 
and we had no reason to expect that any 
honest and friendly contemporary on 
opening this posthumous record should 
receive a sting. But now the book, so 
long mysteriously talked of, and to which 
we have looked as, when it should come, 
one of the most touching and impressive 
of utterances, has burst upon the world 
like a missile, an angry meteor, rather 
than with the still shining as of a star in 
the firmament which we had looked for. 
The effect would scarcely have been more 
astonishing if, after having laid down that 
noble and mournful figure to his everlast- 
ing rest, he had risen again to pour forth 
an outburst of angry words upon us. 
Had we been less near the solemn con- 
clusion, perhaps the shock and surprise 
would have been less painful; and it is 
possible, as some one says, that “a hun- 
dred years hence people will read it with 
the same interest.” But this has little to 
do with the immediate question, which is 
that this record of so much of his life 
reveals to us a far less impressive and 
dignified personality than that which — in 
the reverential myths and legends of the 
ods of which Carlyle in his old age has 

een so long the subject — his generation 
has attributed to him. It is hard to con- 
tend against the evidence supplied by his 
own hand, and it will be very difficult to 
convince the world that we who think 
differently of him knew better than him- 
self. Nevertheless, there will no doubt 
be many eager to undertake this forlorn 
hope, and vindicate the character he has 
aspersed. 

It is scarcely possible that there should 
not be an outcry of derision at such an 
idea. Who, the reader will say, could 
know him so well as himself ? — which is 
unanswerable, yet a fallacy, so far as I 
can judge. No one has ever set a histor- 
ical figure so vividly before us, with 
dauntless acceptance of its difficulties, 
and bold and strong presentment of an 
individual, be he the real Cromwell or 
Frederick or not, yet an actual and living 
Somebody not unworthy (if not perhaps 
too worthy) of the name. But in this 





latest work of all, where he has to deal 
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not with historical figures but with those 
nearest and most dear to himself, I ven- 
ture to think, with respect, that Carlyle 
has failed, not only in the drawing of him- 
self (made in one sad and fevered mood) 
but also of those in whom he was most 
deeply interested and ought to have known 
best. Nothing can prove more curiously 
the inadequacy of personal impressions 
and highly-wrought feeling to reach that 
truth of portraiture which the hand of an 
unconcerned spectator will sometimes 
lightly attain. The only figure in this 
strange and unhappy book which has real 
life in it, and stands detached all round 
from the troubled background, is that of 
the man who was least to the writer of all 
the group, most unlike him, the vivacious, 
clear-headed, successful, and brilliant 
Jeffrey, a man in respect to whom there 
was no passionate feeling in his mind, 
neither love, nor compunction, nor indig- 
nant sympathy, nor tender self-identifica- 
tion. The sketch of James Carlyle, which 
for some time has been talked about in 
literary circles, with bated breath, and 
which critics in general, confused and 
doubtful of their own opinion, have turned 
to as the one thing exquisite in these 
reminiscences, is after all not a portrait 
but a panegyric — a strange outpouring of 
love and grief, in which the writer seems 
half to chant his own funeral oration with 
that of his father, and enters into every 
particular of character with such a sense 
of sharing it, and into the valley and 
shadow of death with such a reflection of 
solemnity and awe and the mystery of 
departure upon his own head, that our 
interest is awakened much more strongly 
for him, than by any distinct perception 
we have of his predecessor. It is impos- 
sible not to be touched and impressed by 
this duality of being, this tremulous am | 
emn absorption of self in the shadowy 
resemblance ; but the real man whom we 
are supposed to be contemplating, shapes 
very confusedly through those mists. 
This sketch, too, was made in the imme- 
diate shock of loss, while yet the relations 
of the dead to ourselves are most clear, 
strengthened rather than diminished by 
their withdrawal out of our sight. At 
such a moment it would be strange indeed 
if the light were clear enough and the 
hand steady enough to give due firmness 
to the outline. That good craftsman, that 
noble peasant, looms out of those mists 
a héro and prophet like those reflections 
upon the mountains which turn a common 
figure into that of a giant. A tear is as 
effectual in this way as all the vapors of 
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the Alps. Looking back through this 
haze it is no wonder that the gifted son, 
with all the reverential recollections of 
his childhood roused and quickened, 
should see the figures of his kindred and 
ancestors, his father chief of all, like 
patriarchs in the country which in his 
consciousness had produced nothing no- 
bler. “They were among the best and 
truest men (perhaps the very best) in their 
district and craft,” they were men of 
“evidently rather peculiar endowment.” 
The father was “one of the most inter- 
esting men I have ever known,” “the 
pleasantest man I had to speak with in 
all Scotland,” “a man of perhaps the very 
largest natural endowment of any it has 
been my lot to converse with.” 

All this is very touching to read; andit 
is infinitely interesting and fine to see a 
man so gifted, whose genius has given 
him access out of the lowliest to the high- 
est class of his contemporaries, thus 
turning back with grateful admiration and 
love to the humble yet noble stock from 
which he sprang. But with all this it 
is not a portrait, nor are we much the 
wiser as to the individual portrayed. “I 
call him a natural man, singularly free 
from all manner of affectation,” Carlyle 
proceeds, as if the children and the 
friends were all met together to render 
honor to the dead, and could respond out 
of their own experience with emphatic 
“ Ayes!” with sympathetic shakings of 
the head, “he was among the best of the 
true men which Scotland on the old sys- 
tem produced or can produce; a man 
healthy in body and mind, fearing God 
and diligently working on God’s earth 
with contented hope and unwearied reso- 
lution.” It isan eloquent é/oge, like those 
which in France are pronounced over the 
grave in the hearing of friends specially 
qualified to assent, and to confirm the 
truth. But at the very highest that can 
be said of it this is description merely, 
and James Carlyle never stands before 
us —let us not say as Cromwell does, but 
even like Father Andreas in “ Sartor 
Resartus,” who was partly, no doubt, 
drawn from him, and who with half the 
pains comes out before us a veritable 
man.* 


* The difference between this descriptive treatment 
and distinct portraiture could scarcely be better shown 
than by the following delightful story recalled to me by 
a noble lady, an older friend than myself, as told by 
Mrs. Carlyle of her father-in-law. hen they met 
after her marriage, she offered him a filial kiss, which 
the old man felt to be too great an honor. “Na, na, 
Mistress Jean,” he said, too respectful of his son’s 
lady-wife to call her bluntly by her Christian name, 
“Tm no fit to kiss the like of you.”” ‘* Hoot, James,” 
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This is true also I think, with the ex- 
ception already noted, of all we have in 
these volumes. There are facts and inci- 
dents which no man but he could have 
reported — some of great interest, some, 
as was inevitable, of no interest at all — 
but he whose power of pictorial represen- 
tation was so great, has not been able to 
make either his dear friend or dearest 
wife a living image to our eyes. For this 
purpose, an imagination not limited by 
details so well remembered, a mind more 
free, a heart less deeply engaged was nec- 
essary. It is not in nature that we should 
look upon the figures which walk by our 
side through life, and share every variety 
of our existence, as we behold others more 
distant. Carlyle had neither the cold 
blood nor the deliberate purpose which 
would have made such a piece of intel- 
lectual vivisection possible. Goethe could 
do it, but not the enthusiast who fixed his 
worship upon that heathen demigod, the 
being of all others most unlike himself in 
all the lists of fame. It is hard to under- 
stand why Carlyle took Irving in hand at 
all. It was in the heat and urgency of 
troubled thoughts, when his wife’s death 
had stirred up all the ancient depths, and 
carried him back to his youth and all its 
associations ; and many a beautiful stretch 
of that youth, of walks and talks, of po- 
etic wanderings, of dreams and musings 
which we should have been sorry to lose, 
is to be found in the long and discursive 
chapter of recollections which he has in- 
scribed with his friend’s name; but of 
Irving little, not much more than a sil- 
houette of him, dark against the clear 
background of those spring skies. It may 
perhaps be supposed that I am scarcely 
likely to touch upon this subject without 
bias; but I do not think there was the 
slightest unwillingness in my mind to re- 
ceive a new light upon it, nor any antici- 
pation of hostility in the eagerness with 
which I turned over those pages coming 
from the hand of a beloved master, as 
much nearer to Edward Irving as he was 
superior to any of us. But here, save b 
glimpses, and those mostly of the sil- 
houette kind as has been said, is.no Irv- 


his wife cried, distressed by the rudeness, though not 
without her share in the feeling, ‘* you’ll no refuse her, 
when it’s her pleasure.” ‘* Na, na,’’ repeated old 
Carlyle, softly putting away the pretty young gentle- 
woman with his hand. He disappeared for some time 
after this, then returned, clean-shaven and in his best 
Sunday clothes, blue coat, most likely with metal but- 
tons, and all his rustic bravery, and approached her 
with asmile. “If you'll give mea kiss now !’* he said. 

Could there be a more delightful instance of the most 
chivalrous delicacy of feeling? It is worth a whole 
volume of panegyric. 
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ing. There is but a vague comrade of 
Carlyle’s youth, mostly seen on his outer 
side, little revealing any passion, pro- 
phetic or otherwise, in him, a genial, stal- 
wart companion, of whom the writer is 
unwilling to allow even so much as that 
the light which led him astray was light 
from heaven. And yet it is with no petty 
intention of pulling down from its eleva- 
tion the figure of his friend that this is 
done, but rather to vindicate him as far 
as possible from the folly with which he 
threw himself into what was nothing but 
wretched imposture and hysterical shriek- 
ing and noise tothe other. Rather that 
it should be made out to be mere excite- 
ment, the ever-quickening tides of a cur- 
rent from which the victim could not 
escape, than that any possibility of con- 
sideration should be awarded to those 
strange spiritual influences which swayed 
him. But not to enter into this question, 
upon which it was natural that there 
should be no mutual comprehension be- 
tween the friends, we think the reader will 
make very little of the man who occupies 
nominally the greater part of one of these 
volumes. His open-air aspect, his happy 
advent when he came on his early visits 
to Annandale, giving to Carlyle delight- 
some openings out ot his little farmhouse 
circle, afford a succession of breezy 
sketches; and we see with pleasure the 
two young men strolling along “ the three 
miles down that bonny river’s bank, no 
sound but our own voices amid the lullaby 
of waters and the twittering of birds;” 
or sitting together among the “ peat-hags” 
of Drumclog Moss “under the silent, 
bright skies.” All these are pictures 
“pretty to see,” as Carlyle says. But 
there is no growing of acquaintance with 
this big, friendly figure, and when we see 
him in London, always against a back- 
ground more distinct than himself, though 
no longer now of “bright, silent skies,” 
but of hot interiors full of crowding 
faces, mostly (alas for the careless record 
made in an unhappy moment!) repre- 
sented as of the ignoble sort —it is less 
and less possible to identify him, or make 
out, except that he is always true and 
noble, amid every kind of pettiness and 
social vulgarity, what manner of man he 
was. This difficulty is increased by the 
continual crossing and re-crossing of Car- 
lyle himself over the space nominally con- 
secrated to Irving, sometimes striking 
him out altogether, and always throwing 
him back so that even the silhouette fails 
us. Had he lived a hundred years ear- 





lier the historian perhaps would have been 
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no more tolerant of the tongues or the 
miracles: but he would have picked out 
of the manifold ravings of the time, how- 
ever dreary or unintelligible, such a pic- 
ture of the heroic and stainless soul de- 
ceived, as should have moved us to the 
depths of our heart; perhaps thrown 
some new light upon spiritual phenomena 
ever recurring, whether as a delusion of 
the devil, or a mortal mistake and blun- 
der; at least have set the prophet before 
us in a flood of illumination, of reverence, 
and compunction and tenderness. 

But this gift which has made Abbot 
Sampson one of our dearest friends, 
stands us in no stead with the man who 
stood by the writer’s elbow, whose breath 
was on his cheek, who was the friend and 
companion of his early years. Strange! 
and yet so natural, that we have only to 
interrogate ourselves to understand such 
a disability. He knew his friend far too 
well to know him at all in this way. He 
was not indifferent enough to perceive 
the tendencies of his being or the work- 
ings of his mind. These tendencies 
moved him, not to calm observation, but 
to hot opposition and pain, and anxious 
thought of the results — to the anger and 
the impatience of affection, not to the tol- 
erance and even creative enjoyment of 
the poet who finds so noble a subject 
ready to his hand. 

In a very different fashion which is yet 
the same, the prolonged sketch of his 
wife, which almost fills one volume, and 
more or less runs through both, will fail 
to give to the general reader any idea of 
a very remarkable woman full of charac- 
ter and genius. This memoir shares the 
ineffectiveness of the others, and labors 
under the same disadvantages, with this 
additional, that his “dearest and beauti- 
fullest,” his “little darling,” his “ bonnie 
little woman,” continues always young to 
him, more or less surrounded with the 
love-halo of their youth, a light which, 
after the rude tear and wear of the world 
which they both went through, it is hard 
to understand as existing thus unmodified 
either in his eyes or about her remarka- 
ble and most individual person. To 
many of those who loved her there must 
be a painful want of harmony between 
the woman they knew, not old because of 
her force and endless energy, but worn 
into the wrinkles and spareness of age, 
with her swift caustic wit, her relentless 
insight, and potent humor — and all those 
gentle epithets of tenderness, and the 
pretty air of a domestic idol, a wife always 
enshrined and beautiful which surrounds 
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her in these pages. That such was her 
aspect to him we learn with thankfulness 
for her sake; though it is very doubtful 
how far she realized that it was so; 
but this was not her outside aspect, and 
I shrink a little, as if failing of respect to 
so dear and fine a memory, when I read 
out the sentences in which she appears, 
though with endless tributes of love and 
praise, as the nimble, sprightly, dauntless, 
almost girlish, figure, which she seems to 
have always appeared to him. It must be 
added that a strong compunction runs 
through the tale, perhaps not stronger 
than the natural compunction with which 
we all remember the things we have left 
unsaid, the thanks unrendered, the tender- 
ness withheld, as soon as the time has 
come when we can show our tenderness 
no longer; but which may make many 
believe, and some say, that Carlyle’s thou- 
sand expressions of fondness were a re- 
morseful make-up for actual neglect. I 
am not one of those who think so; but it 
would be natural enough. That he had 
any intention of neglect, or that his heart 
ever strayed from her I am very little 
disposed to believe; but there were cir- 
cumstances in their life which to him, the 
man, were very light, but to her were not 
without their bitterness, little appreciated 
or understood by him. 

Here is one case for instance. “We 
went pretty often, I think I myself far the 
oftener, as usual in such cases my loyal 
little darling taking no manner of offence 
not to participate in my lionings, but be- 
having like the royal soul she was, I, 
dullard egoist, taking no special recogni- 
tion of such nobleness.” She “took no 
manner of offence,” was far too noble and 
genuine to take offence. Yet with a little 
humorous twitch at the corner of her elo- 
quent.mouth would tell sometimes of the 
tine people who left her out in their invi- 
tations as the great man’s insignificant 
wife, with a keen szo¢ which told of indi- 
vidual feeling not extinguished, though 
entirely repressible and under her com- 
mand. And Carlyle did what most men 
— what almost every human creature does 
when attended by such a ministry in life 
as hers; accepted the service and sacri- 
fice of all her faculties which she made to 
him, with, at the bottom, a real under- 
standing and appreciation no doubt, but, 
on the surface, a calm ease of acquies- 
cence as if it had been the most natural 
thing in the world. She for her part — 
let us not be misunderstood in saying so 
— contemplated him, her great compan- 





ion in life, with a certain humorous curi- 
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osity not untinged with affectionate con- 
tempt and wonder that a creature so big 
should be at the same time so little, such 
a giant and commanding genius with all 
the same so many babyish weaknesses for 
which she liked him all the better! Wom- 
en very often, more often than not, do 
regard their heroes so—admiration and 
the confidence of knowledge superior to 
that of any one else of their power and 
bright qualities, permitting this tender 
contempt for those vagaries of the wise 
and follies of the strong. To see what he 
will do next, the big, blundering male 
creature, unconscious entirely of that fine 
scrutiny, main but tender, which sees 
through and through him, is a constant 
suppressed interest which gives piquancy 
to life, and this Carlyle’s wife took her 
full enjoyment of. He was never in the 
least conscious of it. I believe few of its 
subjects are. Thus she would speak of 
“ The Valley of the Shadow of Frederick ” 
in her letters, and of how the results of a 
bad day’s work would become apparent in 
the shape of a gloomy apparition, brow 
lowering, mouth shut tight, cramming 
down upon the fire, not a word said —at 
least till after this burnt-offering, the 
blurred sheets of unsuccessful work. 
Never a little incident she told but the 
listener could see it, so graphic, so won- 
derful was her gift of narrative. It did 
not matter what was the subject, whether 
that gaunt figure in the grey coat, stalk- 
ing silently in, to consume on her fire the 
day’s work which displeased him, or the 
cocks and hens which a magnanimous 
neighbor sacrificed to the rest of the sage ; 
whether it was the wonderful story of a 
maid-of-all-work, most accomplished of 
waiting-maidens, which kept the hearer 
breathless, or the turning outside in of a 
famed philosopher. Scherazade was noth- 
ing to this brilliant story-teller; for the 
sultana required the aid of wonderful in- 
cident and romantic adventure, whereas 
this modern gentlewoman needed nothing 
but life, of which she was so profound 
and unpretendingastudent. I have never 
known a gift like hers, except far off in 
the person of another Scotch gentlewom- 
an, unknown to fame, of whom I have 
been used to say that I remembered the 
incidents of her youth far more vividly 
than my own. 

The story of the cocks and hens above 
referred to is a very good illustration both 
of the narrator and her gift, though I 


cannot pretend to give it the high dra- 
matic compieteness, the lively comic force 
of the original. There is another inci- 
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dent of a similar character mentioned in 
these “ Reminiscences,” when the heroic 
remedy of renting the house next door in 
order to get rid of the fowls was seriously 
thought of. But in the case which she 
used to tell, there were serious complica- 
tions. The owners of the poultry were 
women, — alas, not of a kind to be recog- 
nized as neighbors. How it came about 
that members of this unfortunate class 
should have domiciled themselves next 
door to the severe philosopher in the 
blameless atmosphere of Cheyne Row I 
cannot tell; but there they were, in full 
possession. Nor do I remember how 
they discovered that Mr. Carlyle’s rest, 
always so precarious, was rendered alto- 
gether impossible by the inhabitants of 
their little fowl-house. When, however, 
a night or two of torture had driven the 
household frantic, this intelligence was 
somehow conveyed to the dwellers next 
door; and the most virtuous of neighbors 
could not have behaved more nobly. 
That very evening a cab drove up to the 
door, and, all the inhabitants crowding to 
the windows to see the exodus —a cack- 
ling and frightened procession of fowls 
was driven, coaxed, and carried into it, 
and sent away with acclamations. Mrs. 
Carlyle pondered for some time what to 
do, but finally decided that it was her 
duty to call and thank the author of this 
magnanimous sacrifice. Entirely fearless 
of remark by nature, past the age, and 
never of the temperament to be alarmed 
by any idea of indecorum, she was also, 
it must be allowed, a little curious about 
these extraordinary neighbors. She found 
a person noted among her kind, a bright 
and capable creature, as she described 
her, with sleeves rolled up on her round 
arms, making a pie! almost, one would 
have said, a voucher of respectability ; 
who accepted her thanks with simplicity, 
and showed no alarm at the sight of her. 
It was characteristic that any thought of 
missionary usefulness, of persuading the 
cheerful and handsome sinner to abandon 
her evil life, never seems for a moment 
to have suggested itself. Was it some- 
thing of that disgust with the holiowness 
of the respectable, and indignant sense 
of the depths that underlie society, and 
are glossed over by all decorous chroni- 
clers, which appears in everything her 
husband wrote, that produced this strange 
impartiality? It would be hard to say; 
but she was a much closer student of ac- 
tual life than he, and with a scorn beyond 
words for impurity,* which to her was 





* I have been told a most characteristic anecdote on 
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the most impossible thing in life, had 
sufficient experience of its existence else- 
where to give her something of a cynical 
indifference to this more honest turpitude. 
She went with no intention of judging or 
criticising, but with a frank gratitude for 
service done, and (it cannot be denied) a 
little curiosity, to see how life under such 
circumstances was made possible. And 
there must have been perceptions (as the 
visitor perceived) in the other woman; 
she showed her gratitude for this human 
treatment of her by taking herself and 
her household off instantly into more 
congenial haunts. 

Even this incident, so small as it is, 
will show how little in her characteristic 
force such a woman is represented by 
Carlyle’s compunctious, tender apostro- 
phes to his “little darling.”’ The news- 
paper tributes to his “gentle wife,” and 
the “feminine softness” which she shed 
about him, which abounded at the time of 
her death, struck me with a sort of scorn 
and pain as more absurdly conventional 
and fictitious, in reference to her, than 
any blind panegyrics I had ever heard — 
the sort of adjectives which are applied 
indiscriminately, whether the subject of 
them is a heroic Alcestis or a mild house- 
wife. It was to the former, rather than 
the latter, character that Mrs. Carlyle be- 
longed, notwithstanding the careful order- 
liness of which her husband was so proud 
— the gracefulness and fitness with which 
she made her home beautiful, of which he 
brags with many a tender repetition; and 
that fine gift of household economy which 
carried them safe through all their days 
of struggle. Her endless energy, vivacity, 
and self-control, her mastery over circum- 
stances, and undaunted acceptance for her 
own part in life of that mingled office of 
protector and dependant, which to a wom- 
an conscious of so many powers must 
have been sometimes bitter if sometimes 
also sweet—it is perhaps beyond the 
power of words to set fully forth. It isa 
position less uncommon than people are 
aware of; and the usual jargon about 

entle wives and feminine influences is 
udicrously inapplicable in cases where 
the strongest of qualities and the utmost 
force of character are called into play. 
Equally inadequate, but far more touch- 
ing, are those prolonged maunderings 


this point: how returning one evening alone from a 
friend’s house, in her dauntless way, she was accosted, 
being then a young and pretty woman, by some man in 
the street. She looked at him with one can well im- 
agine what immeasurable scorn, u:tered the one word 
** Idiot!” and went upon her way. 
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(forgive, oh master, revered and venerable, 
yet foolish too in your greatness as the 
rest of us!) of her distracted and desolate 
husband over his Jeanie, which one loves 
him the better for having poured forth in 
sacred grief and solitude, like heaped-up 
baskets of flowers, never too many or too 
sweet, over her grave, but which never 
should have been produced to the com- 
mon eye by way of showing other gener- 
ations and strange circles what this woman 
was. It will never now in all likelihood 
be known what she was, unless her let- 
ters, which we are promised, and the 
clearer sight of Mr. Carlyle’s biographer 
accomplish it for us —a hope which would 
have been almost certainty but for this 
publication, which makes us tremble lest 
Mr. Froude should have breathed so long 
the same atmosphere as the great man 
departed, to whom he has acted the part 
of the best of sons—as to blunt his 
power of judgment, and the critical per- 
ception, which in such a case is the high- 
est proof of love. Doubtless he felt 
Carlyle’s own utterances too sacred to 
tamper with. We can only with all our 
hearts regret the natural but unfortunate 
superstition. 

It has been said that these “ Reminis- 
cences” are full of compunction. Here 
is one of the most distinct examples of 
the husband’s inadvertence — so com- 
mon, so daily recurring — an inadvertence 
of which we are all guilty, but such as 
has been seldom recorded with such full- 
ness of after-comprehension and remorse- 
ful sorrow : — 

“ Her courage, patience, silent heroism 
meanwhile must often have been immense. 
Within the last two years or so she has 
told me about my talk to her of the Battle 
of Mollwitz on those occasions [7.e. the 
half-hour he spent with her on returning 
from his walk] while that was on the an- 
vil. She was lying on the sofa weak — 
but I knew little how weak —and patient, 
kind, quiet, and good as ever. After tug- 
ging and wriggling through what inextri- 
cable labyrinth and slough of despond I 
still remember, it appears I had at last 
conquered Mollwitz, saw it all clear ahead 
and round me, and took to telling her 
about it, in my poor bit of joy, night after 
night. I recollect she answered little, 
though kindly always. Privately at that 
time she felt convinced she was dying; 
dark winter, and such the weight of mis- 
ery and utter decay of strength, and, night 
after night, my theme to her, Mollwitz! 
This she owned to me within the last year 





or two, which how could I listen to with- 
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out shame and abasement? Never in 
my pretended superior kind of life have 
I done for love of any creature so su- 
preme a kind of thing. It touches me at 
this moment with penitence and humilia- 
tion, yet with a kind of soft religious 
blessedness too.” 

This and a hundred other endurances 
of a similar kind had been her daily use 
and wont for years, while she too toiled 
through the “valley of the shadow of 
Frederick,” her mind never free of some 
preoccupation on his account, some expe- 
dient to soften to him those thorns of 
fate with which all creation was bristling. 
She showed me one day a skilful arrange- 
ment of curtains, made on some long- 
studied scientific principle by which “at 
last’? she had succeeded in shutting out 
the noises, yet letting in the air. Thus 
she stood between him and the world, 
between him and all the nameless frets 
and inconveniences of life, and handed 
on to us the record of her endurance, 
with a humorous turn of each incident as 
if these were the amusements of her life. 
There was always a comic possibility in 
them in her hands. 

While we are about it we must quote 
one short description more, one of those 
details which only he could have given 
us, and which makes the tenderest picture 
of this half-hour of fireside fellowship. 
Carlyle has been describing his way of 
working, his long wrestling “thirteen 
years and more” with the “Friedrich 
affair,” his disgusts and difficulties. Af- 
ter his morning’s work and afternoon ride 
he had an hour’s sleep before dinner: 
“but first always came up for half an hour 
to the drawing-room and her; where a 
bright, kindl fire was sure to be burning, 
¢andles hardly lit, all in trustful chiaro- 
scuro, and a spoonful of brandy in water 
with a pipe of tobacco(which I had learned 
to take sitting on the rug with my back 
to the jamb, and door never so little open, 
so that all the smoke, if I was careful, 
went up the chimney) this was the one 
bright portion of my black day. Oh those 
evening half-hours, how beautiful and 
blessed. they were, not awaiting me now 
on my homecoming! She was oftenest 
reclining on the sofa, wearied enough she, 
too, with her day’s doings and endurings. 
But her history even of what was bad 
had such grace and truth, and spontane- 
ous tinkling melody of a naturally cheer- 
ful and loving heart that I never anywhere 
enjoyed the like.” 

This explains how there used to be 
sometimes visible reposing in the corner 
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of the fireplace, in that simple, refined, 
and gracious little drawing-room so free 
of any vulgar detail, a long, white clay 
pipe, of the kind I believe which is called 
church-warden. It was always clean and 
white, and I remember thinking it rather 
pretty than otherwise with its long, curved 
stem, and bowl unstained by any “ color.” 
There was no profanation in its presence, 
a thing which could not perhaps be said 
for the daintiest of cigarettes; and the 
rugged philosopher upon the hearthrug 
pouring out his record of labors and 
troubles, his battles of Mollwitz, his Dry- 
asdust researches — yet making sure “if 
I was careful” that the smoke should go 
up the chimney and not disturb the sweet- 
ness of her dwelling-place — makes a 
very delightful picture. He admired the 
room, and all her little decorations and 
every sign of the perfect lady she was, 
with an almost awe of pleasure and pride, 
in which it was impossible not to feel his 
profound sense of the difference which 
his wife, who was a gentlewoman, had 
made in the surroundings of the farmer’s 
son of Scotsbrig. 

My first interview with Mrs. Carlyle was 
on the subject of Irving, her first tutor, 
her early lover, and always her devoted 
admirer and friend. To have been beloved 
by two such men was no small glory to a 
woman. She took to me most kindly, 
something on the score of a half imagi- 
nary East Lothianism which she thought 
she had detected, and which indeed came 
from no personal knowledge of mine, but 
from an inherited memory of things and 
words familiar there. And I shall not 
easily forget the stream of delightful talk 
upon which we were instantly set afloat, 
she with all the skill and ease and natural 
unteachable grace of a born minstrel and 
improvisatore, flowing forth in story after 
story, till there stood before me as clear 
as if I saw it, her own delightful child- 
hood in quiet, old-fashioned Haddington 
long ago, and the big, grand, boyish, gi- 
gantic figure of her early tutor teaching 
the fairy creature Latin and logic, and 
already learning of her something more 
penetrating than either. There were 
some points about which she was natu- 
rally and gracefully reticent — about her 
own love, and the preference which grad- 
ually swept Irving out of her girlish fancy 
if he had ever been fully established 
there, a point on which she left her hearer 
in doubt. But there was another senti- 


ment gradually developed in the tale 
which gave the said hearer a gleam of 
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one of those side lights \of self-revelation 
which even the keenest and clearest in- 
telligence lets slip — which was her per- 
fectly genuine feminine dislike of the 
woman who replaced her in Irving’s life, 
his wife to whom he had been engaged 
before he met for the second time with 
the beautiful girl grown up to woman- 
hood, who had been his baby pupil and 
adoration, and to whom ee escapades 
of wild passion for Jane, and wild pro- 
posals to fly with her to Greece, if that 
could be, or anywhere —he yet was will- 
ingly or unwillingly faithful. This dislike 
looked to me nothing more than the very 
natural and almost universal feminine 
objection to the woman who has consoled 
even a rejected lover. The only wonder 
was that she did not herself, so keen and 
clear as her sight was, so penetrating and 
impartial, see the humor of it, as one 
does so often even while fully indulging a 
sentiment so natural, yet so whimsically 
absurd. But the extraordinary sequence 
of this, the proof which Carlyle gives of 
his boundless sympathy with the com- 
panion of his life, by taking up and even 
exaggerating this excusable aversion of 
hers, is one of the strangest of mental 
phenomena. But for the marriage to 
which Irving had been so long pledged, it 
is probable that the philosopher would 
never have had that brightest “ beauti- 
fullest” of companions; and yet he could 
not forgive the woman who healed the 
heart which his Jeanie had broken! glori- 
ous folly from one point of view, strangest, 
sharp, painful prejudice on the other. 

All that Carlyle says about his friend’s 
marriage and wife is disagreeable, pain- 
ful, and fundamentally untrue. He goes 
out of the way even to suggest that her 
father’s family “came to no good” (an 
utter mistake in fact), and that the excel- 
lent man who married Mrs. Irving’s sister 
was “not over well” married, an insinua- 
tion as completely and cruelly baseless as 
ever insinuation was. It is no excuse 
perhaps to allege a prejudice so whimsical 
as the ground of imputations so serious, 
and yet there is a kind of mortal foolish- 
ness about it, which, in such a pair, is 
half ludicrous, half pitiful, and which may 
make the.offended more readily forgive. 

Other instances of his curious loyal yet 
almost prosaic adoption of suggestions, 
taken evidently from his wife, will readily 
be noticed by the judicious reader. There 
is a remark about a lady’s dress, which 
“must have required daily the fastening 
of sixty or eighty pins,” unquestionably a 
bit of harmless satire upon the exquisite 
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arrangement of the garment in question 
flashed forth in rapid talk, and meaning 
little; but fastening somehow with its 
keen little pin-point in the philosopher’s 
serious memory, to be brought out half a 
lifetime after, alack! and give its wound. 
It is most strange and pitiful to see those 
straws and chips which she dropped un- 
awares thus carefully gathered and pre- 
served in his memory, to be reproduced 
with a kind of pious foolishness in honor 
of her who would have swept them all 
away, had she been here to guard his 
good name as she did all her life. 

I must say something here about the 
tone of remark offensive to so many per- 
sonally, and painful above measure to all 
who loved or reverenced Carlyle which is 
the most astonishing peculiarity of this 
book. The reader must endeavor to call 
before himself the circumstances under 
which all of it, except the sketch of his 
father, was written. He had lost the 
beloved companion whom, as we all do, 
yet perhaps with more remorse and a 
little more reason than most, he for the 
first time fully perceived himself never to 
have done full justice to: he had been 
left desolate with every circumstance of 
misery added which it is possible to im- 
agine, for she had died while he was 
absent, while he was in the midst of one 
of the few triumphs of his life, surrounded 
by uncongenial noise of applause which 
he had schooled himself to take pleasure 
in, and which he liked too, though he 
hated it. It was when he found himself 
thus for the first time in the midst of 
acclamations which gratified him as signs 
of appreciation and esteem long withheld, 
scarcely looked for in this life, but which 
in every nerve of his tingling frame he 
shrank from —at that moment of al 
others, while he bravely endured and en- 
joyed his climax of fame, that he was 
struck to the heart by the one blow which 
life had in reserve for him, the only blow 
which could strike him to the heart! How 
strange, how over-appropriate this end to 
all the remaining possibilities of exist- 
ence! He was a man in whose mind a 
morbid tendency to irritation mingled 
with everything; and there is no state of 
mind in which we are so easily irritated 
as in grief. If there is indeed “a far-off 
interest of tears,” which we may gather 
when pain has been deadened, this is sel- 
dom felt at the moment save in the gen- 
tlest nature. He was not prostrated as 
some are. On the contrary, it is evident 
that he was roused to that feverish energy 
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of a shock which makes the whole being 
reel. And after the first terrible months 
at home, kind friends, as tender of him as 
if they had been his children, would not 
let him alone to sit forlorn in the middle 
of her room, as I found him when I saw 
him first after her death, talking of her, 
telling little broken anecdotes of her, 
reaching far back into the forgotten years. 
They insisted on applying to him the usual 
remedies which in our day are always 
suggested when life becomes inaetonshle. 
Not to take away that life itself for a time 
which would be the real assuagement, 
could it be accomplished, but to take the 
mourner away into new scenes, to “a 
thorough change,” to beautiful and un- 
familiar places, where it is supposed the 
ghosts of what has been cannot follow 
him, nor associations wound him. He 
was taken to Mentone, of all places in the 
world, to the deadly-liveliness and quiet, 
the soft air, and invalid surroundings of 
that shelter of the suffering. When he 
came back he described it to me one day 
with that sort of impatient contempt of 
the place which was natural to a Borderer, 
as “a shelf” between the hills and the 
sea. He had no air to breathe, no space 
to move in. All the width and breadth 
of his own moorland landscape was in- 
volved in the description of that lovely 
spot, in its stagnant mildness and monot- 
onous beauty. He told me how he had 
roamed under the greenness of the un- 
natural trees, “ perhaps the saddest,” he 
said with the lingering vowels of his na- 
tive speech, “of all the sons of Adam.” 
And, at first alone in his desolate house, 
and then stranded there upon that alien 
shore where everything was sc soft and 
unlike him in his gaunt and self-devouring 
misery, he seized upon the familiar pen, 
the instrument of his power, which he 
had laid aside after the prolonged effort 
of “ Frederick,” with more or less idea 
that it was done with, and rest to be his 
henceforth, and poured forth his troubled 
agony of soul, his restless quickened life, 
the heart which had no longer a natural 
outlet close at hand. 

“ Perhaps the saddest of all the sons of 
Adam!” In this short period, momen- 
tary as compared with the time which he 
took to his other works, fretted by soli- 
tude and by the novelty of surroundings 
which were so uncongenial, he poured 
forth, scarcely knowing what he did, 
almost the entire bulk of these two vol- 
umes, work which would have taken him 
three or four times as long to produce 
had he not been wild with grief, dis- 
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traught, and full of sombre excitement, 
seeking in that way a relief to his corrod- 
ing thoughts. Let any one who is of- 
fended by these “ Reminiscences” think 
of this. He never looked at the disturbed 
and unhappy record of this passion again ; 
“did not know to what I was alluding,” 
when his friend and literary executor 
spoke to him, two years later, of the Irv- 
ing sketch. Miserable in body and mind, 
his nerves all twisted the wrong way, his 
heart rent and torn, full of sorrow, irri- 
tation, remorseful feeling, and all the im- 
potent longings of grief, no doubt the 
sharpness of those discordant notes, the 
strokes dealt blindly all about him, were 
a kind of bitter relief to the restless mis- 
ery of his soul. This is no excuse; there 
is no excuse to offer for sharp words, 
often so petty, always so painful, in many 
cases entirely unfounded or mistaken; 
but what can be a more evident proof that 
they were never meant for the public eye 
than Mr. Froude’s “ did not know to what 
I alluded”? He who would spend an 
anxious week sometimes (as Mrs. Carlyle 
often told)to make sure whether a certain 
incident happened on the 2tst or 22nd 
of a month in the sixteen or seventeen 
hundreds, it is not credible that he should 
wittingly dash forth dozens of unverified 
statements — statements which, if true, it 
would be impossible to verify, which, if 
untrue, would give boundless pain — upon 
the world. And there is nothing of the 
deliberate posthumous malice of Miss 
Martineau in the book; there is nothing 
deliberate in it at all. It is a long and 
painful musing, self-recollection, self- 
relief, which should have been buried 
with sacred pity, or burned with sacred 
fire, all that was unkind of it—and the 
rest read with reverence and tears. 

The first sight I had of him after his 
wife’s death was in her drawing-room, 
where while she lived he was little visi- 
ble, except in the evening, to chance 
visitors, The pretty room, a little faded, 
what we call old-fashioned, in subdued 
color which was certainly not “the fash- 
ion” at the time it was furnished, with 
the great picture of little Frederick and 
his sister Wilhelmine filling up one end, 
was in deadly good order, without any of 
her little arrangements of chair or table, 
and yet was full of her still. He was 
seated, not in any familiar corner, but 
with the forlornest unaccustomedness, in 
the middle of it, as if to show by harsh 
symbol how entirely all customs were 
broken for him. He began to talk of her, 
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was full, with a sort of )subdued, half- 
bitter brag of satisfaction in the fact that 
her choice of him, so troublesome a part- 
ner, so poor, had been justified before all 
men, and herself proved right after all in 
her opinion of him which she had upheld 
against all objections; from which, curi- 
ously enough, his mind passed to the 
“ mythical,” as he calls it, to those early 
legends of childhood which had been told 
by herself and jotted down by Geraldine 
Jewsbury, our dear and vivacious friend, 
now, like both of them, departed. He 
told me thereupon, the story of the 
“ Dancing - School Ball,” — which the 
reader will find in the second volume — 
without rhyme or reason; nothing had 
occurred to lead his mind to a trifle so far 
away. With that pathetic, broken laugh, 
and the gleam of restless, feverish pain in 
his eyes, he began to tell me of this child- 
ish incident; how she had been carried to 
the ball in a clothes-basket, “ perhaps 
the loveliest little fairy that was on this 
earth at the time.” The contrast of the 
old man’s already tottering and feeble 
frame, his weather-beaten and worn coun- 
tenance agitated by that restless grief, 
and the suggestion of this “loveliest little 
fairy,” was as pathetic as can be con- 
ceived, especially as I had so clearly in 
my mind the image of her too—her pal- 
est, worn, yet resolute face, her feeble, 
nervous frame, past sixty, and sorely 
broken with all the assaults of life. 
Nothing that he could have said of her 
last days, no record of sorrow, could have 
been so heart-rending as that description 
and the laugh of emotion that accompa- 
nied it. His old wife was still so fair to 
him, even across the straits of death — 
had returned indeed into everlasting 
youth, as all the record he has since made 
of her shows. When there was refer- 
ence to the circumstances of her death, so 
tragical and sudden, it was with bitter 
wrath, yet wondering awe, of such a con- 
temptible reason for so great an event — 
that he spoke of — “ the little vermin of a 
dogue ” which caused the shock that killed 
her, and which was not even her own, but 
left in her charge by a friend; terrible 
littleness and haphazard employed to 
bring about the greatest individual deter- 
minations of Providence —as he himself 
so often traced them out. 

My brief visits to Carlyle after this are 
almost all marked in my memory by some 
little word of individual and most charac- 
teristic utterance, which may convey very 
little indeed to those who did not know 
him, but which those who did will readily 
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recognize. I had been very anxious that 
he should come to Eton, at first while he 
was stronger, that he should make some 
little address to the boys — and later that 
he might at least be seen by all this world 
of lively young souls, the men of the 
future. His wife had encouraged the 
idea, saying that it was really pleasant to 
him to receive any proof of human appre- 
ciation, to know that he was cared for and 
thought of; but it was not till several 
years after her loss that, one bright sum- 
mer morning, I had the boldness to sug- 
gestit. By this time he seemed to have 
made a great downward step and changed 
into his later aspect of extreme weak- 
ness, a change for which I had not been 
prepared. He shook his head, but yet 
hesitated. Yes, he would like, he said, 
to see the boys: and if he could have 
stepped into a boat at the nearest pier 
and been carried quietly up the river 
—. But he was not able for the jar 
of little railway journeys and changes ; 
and then he told me of the weakness 
that had come over him, the failing of 
age in all his limbs and faculties, and 
quoted the psalm (in that version which 
we Scots are born to), — 


Threescore and ten years do sum up 
Our days and years, we see ; 

And if, by reason of more strength, 
In some fourscore they be ; 

Yet doth the strength of such old men 
But grief and labor prove — 


Neither he nor I could remember the 
next two lines, which are harsh enough, 
Heaven knows; and then he burst forth 
suddenly into one of those unsteady 
laughters. “It is a mother I want,” he 
said, with mournful humor ; the pathetic 
incongruity amused his fancy; and yet 
it was so true. The time had come 
when another should gird him and carry 
him — often where he would not. Had it 
but been possible to have a mother to 
care for that final childhood! 

The last time I saw him leaves a pleas- 
ant picture on my memory. In the height 
of summer I had gone alittle too late one 
afternoon, and found him in the carriage 
just setting out for his usual drive, weary 
and irritated by the fatigue of the move- 
ment down stairs, encumbered with wraps 
though the sun was blazing; and it was 
then he had said, “It is death I want — 
all I want is to die.” Though there was 
nothing really inappropriate in this utter- 
ance, after more than eighty years of 
labor and sorrow, it is one which can 
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pang and sense of misery. Human na- 
ture resents it, as a slight to the life 
which it prizes above all things. I could 
not bear that this should be my last sight 
of Carlyle, and went back sooner than 
usual in hopes of carrying away a happier 
impression. 

I found him alone, seated in that room, 
which to him, as to me, was still her 
room, and full of suggestions of her—a 
place in which he was still a superfluous 
figure, never entirely domiciled and at 
home. Few people are entirely unac- 
quainted with that characteristic figure, 
so worn and feeble, yet never losing its 
marked identity; his shaggy hair falling 
rather wildly about his forehead, his vig- 
orous grizzly beard, his keen eyes gleam- 
ing from below that overhanging ridge of 
forehead, from under the shaggy caverns 
of his eyebrows ; his deep-toned complex- 
ion, almost of an orange-red, like that of 
an out-door laborer, a man exposed to 
wind and storm and much “knitting of 
his brows under the glaring sun;” his 
gaunt, tall, tottering figure always wrapped 
in a long, dark-grey coat or dressing- 
gown, the cloth of which, carefully and 
with difficulty sought out for him, had 
cost doubly dear both in money and 
trouble, in that he insisted upon its bein 
entirely genuine cloth, without a suspi- 
cion of shoddy; his large, bony, tremu- 
lous hands, long useless for any exertion 
— scarcely, with a great effort, capable of 
carrying a cup to his lips. There he sat, 
as he had sat for all these years, since 
her departure left him stranded, a help- 
less man amid the wrecks of life. Ever 
courteous, full of old-fashioned politeness, 
he would totter to his feet to greet his 
visitor, even in that last languor. This 
time he was not uncheerful. It was inev- 
itable that he should repeat that prevailing 
sentiment always in his mind about the 
death for which he was waiting; but he 
soon turned to a very different subject. 
In this old house, never before brightened 
by the sight of children, a baby had been 
born, a new Thomas Carlyle, the child of 
his niece and nephew, as near to him as 
it was possible for any living thing in the 
third generation to be. He spoke of it 
with tender amusement and wonder. It 
was “a bonnie little manikin,” a perfectly 

ood and well-conditioned child, taking 
ife sweetly, and making no more than 
the inevitable commotion in the tranquil 
house. There had been fears as to how 
he would take this innocent intruder, 
whether its advent might disturb or annoy 
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him; on the contrary, it gave him a half- 
amused and genial pleasure, tinged with 
his prevailing sentiment, yet full of nat- 
ural satisfaction in the continuance of his 
name and race. This little life coming 
unconscious across the still scene in which 
he attended the slow arrival of death, 
awoke in its most intimate and touching 
form the self-reference and comparison 
which was habitual to him. It was curi- 
ous, he said, very curious! thus to con- 
trast the new-comer with “the parting 
guest.” It was a new view to him, bring- 
ing together the exit and the entrance 
with a force both humorous and solemn. 
The “bonnie little manikin,” one would 
imagine, pushed him softly, tenderly, with 
baby hands not much less serviceable 
than his own, towards the verge. The 
old man looked on with a half-incredulous, 
and wondering mixture of pain and pleas- 
ure, bursting into one of those convul- 
sions of broken laughter, sudden and 
strange, which were part of his habitual 
utterance. Thus I left him, scarcely re- 
strained by his weakness from his old 
habit of accompanying me to the door. 
For he was courtly in those little tradi- 
tions of politeness, and had often con- 
ducted me down-stairs upon his arm, when 
I was fain to support him instead of ac- 
cepting his tremulous guidance. 

And that was my last sight of Thomas 
Carlyle. I had parted with his wife a day 
or two before her death, at the railway, 
after a little visit she had paid me, in an 
— of apprehension lest something 
should happen to her on the brief journey, 
so utterly spent was she, like a dying 
woman, but always indomitable, suffering 
no one to accompany or take care of her. 
Her clear and expressive face, in ivory 
paleness, the hair still dark, untouched 
by age, upon her capacious forehead, the 
eloquent mouth, scarcely owning the least 
curve of a smile at the bright wit and 
humorous brilliant touches which kept all 
her hearers amused and delighted, seem 
still before me. She was full of his Edin- 
burgh rectorship, of the excitement and 
pleasure of it, and profound, heartfelt, yet 
half-disdainful satisfaction in that, as she 
thought, late recognition of what he was. 
To this public proof of the honor in which 
his country held him, both he and she 
seemed to attach more importance than it 
deserved ; as if his country had only then 
learned to prize and honor him. But the 
reader must not suppose that this gallant 
woman, who had protected and fought for 
him through all his struggles, showed her 
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intense sympathy and anxjety now in any 
sentimental way of tenderness. She had 
arranged everything for him to the minut- 
est detail, charging her deputy with the 
very spoonful of stimulant that was to be 
given him the moment before he made 
his speech — but all the same shot a hun- 
dred little jibes at him as she talked, and 
felt the humor of the great man’s depen- 
dence upon these little cares, forestalling 
all less tender laughter by her own. | 
remember one of these jibes (strange! 
when so many brighter and better utter- 
ances cannot be recalled) during one of 
the long drives we took together, when 
she had held me in breathless interest by 
a variety of sketches of their contempora- 
ries — the immediate chapter being one 
which might be called the “ Loves of the 
Philosophers ”—I interrupted her by a 
foolish remark that Mr. Carlyle alone, of 
all his peers, seemed to have trodden the 
straight way. She turned upon me with 
swift rejoinder and just an amused quiver 
of her upper lip. “ My dear,” she said, 
“if Mr. Carlyle’s digestion had been bet- 
ter there is no telling what he might have 
done!” Thusshe would take one’s breath 
away with a sudden mof#, a flash of unex- 
pected satire, a keen, swift stroke into the 
very heart of pretence — which was a 
thing impossible in her presence. Not 
love itself could blind her to the charac- 
teristic absurdities, the freaks of nature 
in those about her — but she threw a daz- 
zling shield over them by the very swift- 
ness of her perception and wit of her 
comment. 

There are many senses known to all in 
which the husband is the wife’s protector 
against the risks of life. It is indeed a 
commonplace to say so, universally as the 
truth is acknowledged; but there is a 
sense also in which the wife is the natural 
protector of the husband, which has been 
much less noted. It is she who protects 
him from the comment, from the too close 
scrutiny and criticism of the world, draw- 
ing a sacred veil between him and the 
vulgar eye, furnishing an outlet for the 
complaints and grudges which would 
lessen his dignity among his fellow-men. 
And perhaps it is the man of genius who 
wants this protection most of all. Mrs. 
Carlyle was her husband’s screen and 
shield in these respects. The sharpness 


of his dyspeptic constitution and irritable 
temper were sheathed in her determined 
faculty of making the best of everything. 
She stood between him and the ool 
with a steadfast guardianship that never 
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varied. When she was gone the veil was 
removed, the sacred wall of the house 
taken down, no private outlet left, and 
nothing between him and the curious 
gazer. Hence this revelation of pain and 
trouble which nobody but she, so fully 
conscious of his greatness yet so undaz- 
zled by it, could have toned and subdued 
into harmony. 

And yet he, with the querulous bitter- 
ness and gloom which he has here thrust 
upon us, in the midst of all the landscapes, 
under the clearest skies; and she, with 
her keen wit and eyes which nothing 
escaped, how open — were to all the 
charities! One day when she came to 
see me, I was in great agitation and anx- 
iety with an infant just out of a convulsion 
fit. By the next post after her return I 
got a letter from her, suggested, almost 
dictated, by Mr. Carlyle, to tell me of a 
similar attack which had happened to a 
baby sister of his some half century be- 
fore, and which had never recurred —this 
being the consolatory point and meaning 
of the letter. Long after this, in the 
course of these last, melancholy, and 
lonely years, I appealed to him about a 
project I had, not knowing then how fee- 
ble he had grown. He set himself in- 
stantly to work to give me the aid I 
wanted, and I have among my treasures 
a note writ large in blue pencil, the last 
instrument of writing which he could use, 
after pen and ink had become impossible, 
entering warmly into my wishes. These 
personal circumstances are scarcely mat- 
ters to obtrude upon the world, and only 
may be pardoned as the instances most at 
hand of a kind and generous readiness to 
help and console. 

It would scarcely be suitable to add 
anything of a more abstract character to 
such personal particulars. Carlyle’s work, 
what it was, whether it will stand, how 
much aid there is to be found in it, has 
been discussed, and will be discussed, by 
all who are competent and many who are 
not. A writer whose whole object, pur- 
sued with passion and with his whole 
soul, is to pour contempt upon all false- 
hood, and enforce that “truth in the in- 
ward parts” which is the first of human 
requisites, how could it be that his work 
should be inoperative, unhelpful to man? 
The fashion of it may fail for the moment, 
a generation more fond of sound than 
meaning may be offended by the “ harsher 
accents and the mien more grave” than 
suits their gentle fancy; but so long as 
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that is possible for man, how can the most 
eloquent and strenuous of all its modern 
evangelists fall out of hearing? He had 
indeed few doctrines to teach us. What 
his beliefs were no one can definitely pro- 
nounce; they were more perhaps than he 


thought. And now he has passed to 
where all knowledge is revealed. 
M. O. W. O. 
From The Spectator. 


MISS TYTLER ON MISS AUSTEN.* 


WHATEVER draws attention to Miss 
Austen is a boon to mankind and a benefit 
to literature, and it would not be easy to 
find anything about her and her novels 
that it would not be pleasant to read, if 
the treatment be only appreciative and 
the style good,—and both these condi- 
tions are amply fulfilled in Miss Tytler’s 
book. It is only too lazily delightful to 
wander in spirit about the lanes of High- 
bury with Emma Woodhouse, or linger in 
the glades of Mansfield Park with Fanny 
Price, or look out on the sea from the 
Cobb of Lyme Regis with Anne Elliot, 
or accompany Elizabeth Bennet to her 
pitched battles at Rosings, or her triumph 
at Pemberley. We could read Miss Aus- 
ten’s novels almost forever, and anything 
concerning them has, of course, its bor- 
rowed charm. The present writer has 
beaten Lord Macaulay in his devotion to 
Miss Austen’s stories; and as to Sir 
Walter Scott, he is nowhere in the race. 
But for all this devotion, and for all this 
sympathy with Miss Tytler’s enthusiasm, 
the truth will out, that, beyond this gen- 
eral advantage of recalling public atten- 
tion to Miss Austen, Miss Tytler’s book 
is a mistake. It is all very wise and right 
to have tales from the great classics, from 
Chaucer, from Shakespeare, and the like, 
because young people cannot understand 
these in the original ; but the idea of tales 
from Miss Austen is simply absurd, when 
they are themselves tales in the simplest, 
purest English, that Miss Tytler herself 
could not render more intelligible, and 
therefore, in altering, can only injure. 
Why should she urge us to go round the 
park, on the promise that she can show 
us glimpses into it here and there, if we 
crane our necks very much at the open- 
ings — few and far between — and do not 


* Fane Austen and her Works. By Sarah Tytler. 
London : Cassell, Petter, Galpin, and Co. - 





object to the dulness and glare of the 
long, intervening stretches of high wall, 
when the gate stands wide open, and in- 
numerable friendly porters, in the shape 
[oe are pressing us to enter 
and enjoy every beautiful characteristic, 
every sunny glade and shady nook and 
alluring vista? And Miss Tytler charges 
nearly as much for her peeps, as the 
benevolent gatekeepers do for what is 
equal to the fee-simple of the estate. As 
well might we prefer to confine our knowl- 
edge of Anne Elliot to an interview in 
Mrs. Smith’s attic, or of Fanny Price to 
one at Portsmouth, with all the sordid 
surroundings of her uncomfortable home, 
when we had been invited to accompany 
them to Lyme or to Mansfield, as make 
our acquaintance with Miss Austen 
through the broken narratives of Miss 
Tytler’s book, when all the exquisite and 
perfect stories are at our command in a 
form, nearly — probably quite — as cheap, 
if not as pretty, as Miss Tytler’s publish- 
ers are asking for the Michaelmas-daisy 
bespangled volume — we had nearly said 
daisy-bespattered, for we cordially dislike 
these meaningless bindings — now before 
us. 

Miss Tytler thinks it desirable “to pre- 
sent in one volume . . . the most charac- 
teristic of Jane Austen’s novels, together 
with her life.” And she adds, in refer- 
ence to the order which she has given to 
them, that it is “as the author wrote 
them, and not as they happened to be 
published.” We confess we cannot see 
the force of the argument in favor of one 
volume, instead of the usual five or, in- 
cluding the life, six. The present writer 
knows an ardent admirer of George Eliot 
who regards her works as a gospel, but 
even this enthusiast does not deem it 
necessary to have them bound together. 
What is the object of binding them to- 
gether? Is it that we may easily com- 
pare the action of similar heroines under 
similar circumstances? But no sensible 
admirer of Miss Austen would care to 
compare Eleanor Dashwood’s conduct 
and feelings when her sister sprains her 
ankle, with those exhibited by Elizabeth 
Bennet when Jane is laid up with a cold; 
the circumstances both of cause and 
effect are too different, to make the com- 
parison one of any interest. Seriously, 
the comparison of the various characters, 
it is clear, can only be made by the mind - 
of the reader, on a review of the whole 
of the tales, and not character by charac- 
ter or circumstance by circumstance ; and 
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this comparison can not only be made as 
easily when the tales are wot bound to- 
gether, but far more easily when they are 
complete —indeed cannot be made at all 
with correctness in Miss Tytler’s mutilat- 
ing abbreviations and interrupted narra- 
tive. Imagine being interrupted in the 
middle of Captain Wentworth’s explana- 
tion to Anne by a foot-note to point out 
what Miss Tytler thinks is too subtly 
indicated for detection without her kind 
help, that in alluding to the absence of 
any cause of gratitude as a motive for 
Captain Benwick’s proposal to Louisa 
Musgrove, he means to explain that that 
had been the explanation of his owxz 
attentions. Again, Miss Tytler interrupts 
us to draw our attention to Miss Austen’s 
insight. It has the effect of patronizing 
her, and distinctly annoys us and disturbs 
the unalloyed pleasure which we were 
enjoying. In the same novel, when Anne 
is wondering where Mr, Elliot can have 
heard so much of her, Miss Tytler inter- 
polates, “* Jane Austen remarks with great 
truth that no one can withstand the charm 
of a mystery.” ‘And not only do explana- 
tion and admiration of Miss Austen dis- 
turb us, but trite little moral reflections 
of Miss Tytler’s own. Thus — taken, 
like the foregoing examples, all in one 
place, from the abridgment of “ Persua- 
sion,” for we only want sufficient illustra- 
tion for self-justification — we have a foot- 
note appended, when Anne is explaining 
why she had yielded to Lady Russell’s 
advice in her early refusal and says, “A 
strong sense of duty is no bad part of a 
woman's portion,” and the foot-note is to 
this effect, “‘ No, indeed, it is her chief 
treasure.” The notes explanatory of the 
history or customs of the time of Miss 
Austen’s novels are quite as disturbing, 
and of very little value to readers with as 
much common sense and education as 
probably falls to the lot of those who 
would take up either the novels them- 
selves or Miss Tytler’s abstract. 

We have not only to complain that 
Miss Tytler has not fulfilled her inten- 
tion “to present in one volume... the 
most characteristic of Jane Austen’s nov- 
els,” since they are not the novels at all, 
but abridgments in which paragraphs by 
Miss Austen are frequently alternated 
with others by Miss Tytler of comparison 
or reflection ; but, beyond this, that two 





novels — and one of them “ Mansfield 
Park” —are passed over all but unno- 
ticed, and without any explanation, except 
want of space, and this when the recom- 
mendation of the book is that all the 
most characteristic novels are to be 
found in one volume. Why, “ Mansfield 
Park” is either the second or third in 
order of merit! How are we to forgive 
the absence of Mrs. Norris and her pur- 
loining of the green baize, or of Mr. 
Rushworth and his forty-two speeches ; 
or of Yates and his inimitable, because 
perfectly natural, start, when Sir Thomas 
Bertram makes “ this his first appearance 
on any stage;” or of the thoughts of 
Tom when his father appears, and the 
house closes “ with the greatest éc/at”? 
One more item of her promise Miss Tyt- 
ler fails to redeem. She promises the 
novels in the order in which they were 
written, and yet places “Sense and Sen- 
sibility” fourth, though, by her own 
showing, it was Miss Austen’s earliest 
work; and “Emma” she places before 
“ Mansfield Park,” while showing that 
it was written later. There is little to 
claim for the sketch of Miss Austen’s life, 
as there is, admittedly, almost no original 
information, and the facts are taken nearly 
exclusively from Mr. Austen Leigh's me- 
moir of his aunt. 

Beyond what may be called our nega- 
tive objections to the book —as giving us 
far less and nothing more than the novels 
themselves — is one positive objection, — 
namely, that in her sketch of Miss Aus- 
ten’s character, Miss Tytler seems to us 
to dwell unnecessarily, at this distance of 
time, on the self-assertion and love of be- 
ing first, which are asserted to have been 
characteristics of this clever young au- 
thoress. It does not seem the part of an 
admirer and disciple of Miss Austen to 
make her readers feel, as they never felt 
before, that conceit and self-opinionated- 
ness were leading traits in her character, 
—that she liked ruling and being wor- 
shipped at home, but treated outsiders 
and those socially beneath her with polite 
coldness and hauteur. This is the impres- 
sion left on our minds; an impression 
which we hope soon to forget, while 
remembering only the keen and delicate 
observation, and the good-natured irony 
and merry humor, of her stories. 
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